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A HEART’S TWELFTH 
BIRTHDAY 

DR. CARREL’S 
WONDERFUL FEAT 

Living Tissue Kept Alive 
for Years 

RENEWING THE DEAD CELLS 

Many a heart rejoices on its twelftli 
birthday, but the heart which Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, the great French surgeon, 
keeps in his laboratory at the Johns 
Hopkins University in Maryland is a 
heart such as the world has never before 
seen. It was twelve on January 17, 
a wonderful anniversary. ' * 

If it had not been for Dr, Carrel it 
would long ago have been a dead heart, 
for this heart, or rather this piece of 
heart, was once part of a chicken which 
died twelve years ago 1 ~ 

Dr. Carrel took the piece : —a piece of 
’ tissue separated from all its rightful 
veins or arteries and consisting, of 
nothing other than the lining, body cells, 
making.up tissues of muscle or nerve— 
and preserved it in a fluid which fed it. 

A Chicken Heart 

The fluid was wliat is called an organic 
fluid, which is to say it is derived from 
living! things. Blood is. the best example 
of an organic fluid. There are others 
used by. physiologists either for growing 
bacteria or other micro-organisms, and 
used, also," before Dr! Carrel’s experiments 
for r preserving strips of living muscle 
or nerve.! T. 

. But no one lias ever preserved tissue 
as Dr. Carrel has done. He placed this 
bit' of a chicken’s heart in an organic 
fluid twelve years ago, and it is still 
alive—as it shows by its movement. 

It is not, and never was, : a simple 
matter to preserve tissue in this way, 
and - Dr. - Carrel himself invented the 
special method by which he has been 
able to do it. The method requires 
extraordinary delicacy of handling. It 
resembles : the way . in which : bacteri¬ 
ologists keep colonies , of bacteria alive 
and growing. Tf left to themselves all 
the bacteria would sooner or later die off. 
even t if in the organic fluid- there was 
enough to feed. them. That is because 
many die off; because, also,-the products 
of the bacterial cells, unless removed, 
would.choke the colony.- ■ \ 

Transplanting the Bacteria 

So, at proper intervals, the fluid has 
to be changed, ^nid a sufficient popula¬ 
tion of the bacteria transplanted; and 
this lias been ' done with this . bit. of 
chicken heart!.’ The cells feed, grow, 
grow old, and; die. They-have to be 
renewed; Dr. Carrel removes the useless 
cells or TKe.-used-up cells, with all the 
superfluous matter, produced by the 
cells, and then transfers the bit of tissue 
(which is always growing and always 
shedding cells, as a living animal is 
doing) to new surroundings and new 
food. In this way he has kept it alive. 


Father and Mother of Parliament 



The C.N. sends its greetings to the Father and Mother of the New Parliament—Lady 
Astor, the first of the eight women members, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the famous 
journalist, who has been in the Commons longer than any other, M.P., and has perhaps a 
wider knowledge of Party history than any other man now living 


TO EGYPT BY RAIL 

Travelling Round the 
Mediterranean 

A scheme is contemplated for making 
.the- jburneyTo Egypt by rail from Calais. 
Only 150 miles, of new line , are needed 
to reduce the . open .sea passage'to-the 
distance between Dover and Calais! 

The journey would then.be the most 
alluring railway ride in the world. The 
route would be by Paris from Calais to 
Lyons, through the Mont Cenis tunnel 
under the Alps to Turin, and-then; by 
Milan, Trieste,; Belgrade, Sofia, and 
Adriariople to Constantinople. The Bos¬ 
phorus would be crossed by Jerry to 
Scutari, * and "a, way linked through 
Asia tic. Turkey, to Konia, Aleppo, Homs, 
and Beirut to Haifa, and thence through 
Palestine to'Kantara on the Suez Canal, 
which also would be crossed by ferry, 
and so to Cairo. - 

;; The route from London, would link 
together !at : least six capital cities, and 
through trains would complete the 
journey in five days through ten States, 
avoiding the sea passage across the 
Mediterranean. . 

Of course the overland route will 
come. The only question is when. 


CLEANING THE AIR 
How to Keep Factories 
Wholesome 

A British engineer, Mr. A; Cleworth, 
has invented a machine to clean the air iri 
work-places, the free use of which should 
mean an addition to thehealth of millions. 

We hardly realise - how much * dirt 
exists in the .air of, ordinary rooms. 
But Ave may See it’by observing what 
happens when a beam of sunlight enters 
a room. r What we see is not light, for 
light is invisiblethe white track- made 
by the light consists of the fighting-tip 
of the minute particles of matter with 
which the air is laden. - - 

What Mr. Cleworth does is to filter the 
air passing through a building,' and at 
the same time to vary its temperature, 
and to supply, it, Lif . necessary, with a 
proper * amount of - moisture, r-. The 
machine works by .passing the air through 
a metal mesh.. The air is;sucked in and 
discharged after" purification. - '. ! r 
In addition to preserving health the 
invention is valuable to industry, be-' 
cause it enables a manufacturer to 
maintain the precise temperature or de¬ 
gree of humidity. which best suits his 
material—a point of great importance. 


MARCHING LOCUSTS 

REMARKABLE SCENES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA . 

What a Teacher Saw from the 
School Window , 

NINETY MILES OF PESTS 

A teacher in the heart of the South African 
Karroo sends us this graphic account of the 
devastation caused by locusts in the South 
Africari summer—which is now. 

We begin school at 8 o’clock in these 
summer months. This morning the 
thermometer stood at 84 degrees in the 
shade at 7.45 a.in., and at 10.30 a.in. it 
is 95 degrees in one of the classrooms. 
But we are not yet well into'the summer. 

The drought has been most serioil's 
this year. The farmers’ Tattle have died 
in hundreds and their sheep in thousands, 
and they have had to “ trek ” to better 
grazing land. * . ■ v ' 

Imagine our feelings when, after the 
drought, came the locusts ! ' 

The veldt was just beginning to look 
green after a scanty fall of rain, when the 
locusts came along in billions. . One 
motorist went through 90 miles of them. 

Trains Held Up by Locusts 

They are'now in the most destructive. 
stage, when they are called “ voet- 
gangers that is, they go on foot. At 
this stage they are wingless and hop 
along the ground devouring everything. 

. .As I look out of the window I can see 
them coming up the street,'resembling a 
stream of brown, muddy water. They 
come along with marvellous rapidity 
The townspeople are all out trying to 
keep them off their scanty gardens by 
vigorously sweeping' them back with 
tree branches. 

When they reach a bush the voet- 
gangers, or foot-goers, crowd round the 
stem and branches inches tliick, till not 
a leaf can be seen. When they depart 
only the bare .stem and branches are 
left, and of juicy herbs and shrubs not a! 
trace' remains. , . . - . 

All the trains are. hours late, for ..the 
locusts' swarm on the lines' in . such 
numbers that the wheels cannot’ grip 
the slippery i*aiIs.' ' " ■ \ * . 

. . Farmer’s Race with Locusts 

The farmers are just ready to gather 
tlieir wlieat. ' One had a ’real "race“with 
the locusts.- He and his men were de¬ 
termined to* get 'the wheat down^ and 
gathered before the locusts could reach 
the farm, arid they. worked without 
stopping for meals. They just won the 
race and saved the crop.. 

The Government’supply locust poison. 
It is arsenate of lead dissolved ma sugar 
solution.' The voet-gangers are sprayed 
at night while they are resting on the 
bushes. - ‘The sugar attracts them, and 
they eat the poison. Then they die, and 
are eaten by the other locusts, who also 
are poisoned. In the morning they lie in 
heaps and are buried, otherwise the 
poultry and cattle would eat them and 
also be poisoned. 
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THE ICE FOEMAN 

KING FROST FORBIDS 
NAVIGATION 

Chill News from the Court of 
the Old God Thor 

WHERE SCANDINAVIA WAS 
9000 YEARS AGO 

Frost is a little thing to us in Britain, a 
summons to get out our skates and enjoy 
one of the most delightful exercises ever 
devised for health and happiness. But 
how different it is a few degrees north ! 

The temperature which sets our skates 
ringing and our red blood dancing takes a 
severer cast so near as Scandinavia. 
It has frozen the seaway to a great part 
of the coast of our good friends the 
Danes, and we cannot travel between 
Helsingborg and Elsinore, but have to 
divert our ships to Esbjerg, until that, 
too, freezes up. So the rise or fall of the 
mercury in the thermometer to the 
extent of only a few degrees affects the 
trade of two nations, and makes our 
bacon, butter, and eggs more costly. 

Old King Cold • 

The event brings home to the mind 
some idea of what the conditions must 
have been in this part of the world during 
the Ice Age. The term seems to imply 
an age unthinkably ancient; but ^ in 
this very part of Europe, where Old King 
Cold is once more holding his court, the 
effects of the Ice Age were in existence 
when the Pharaohs were ruling Egypt. 

It has been established by geologists 
that Scandinavia was still beneath the 
ice sheet less than 9000 years ago. Now, 
the work of Lord Kelvin showed that the 
cold from such conditions as those of the 
Ice Age remains in the soil, in lessening 
measure, for 3600 years after the ice 
sheet has vanished. In spite of the hot 
summers of Siberia, there are parts where 
the soil is permanently frozen, almost 
as hard as steel, for a depth of 700 feet. 

Cradle of the Vikings 

So cultivation of the soil in Scan¬ 
dinavia must have been recent compared 
with its early development in warmer 
lands. Yet what a race of men it bred 1 
It was the cradle of the Vikings, the men 
who discovered America, who" sailed 
every sea, and visited every known land, 
and who, renamed the Normans, made 
William the conqueror of England. 

It was in these frigid lands that old 
pagan belief pictured the Norse gods as 
dwelling. There they imagined Thor to 
dwell—Tlior, whose heathen name lives 
in our Thorsday, which we call Thursday. 
And his song they thought to include 
such lines as these : 

I am the Thunderer! 

Here in my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress, 

Reign I for ever! 

Here amid-icebergs 
Rule I the nations. 

Thor is dead; he never lived, but his 
name and the legends of his fame 
survive and the conditions in which he 
was supposed to exult have for a season 
returned. The effect is to set landsmen 
dreaming, sailors frowning, and house¬ 
wives complaining of increased prices. 

LABOUR’S OLD GUARD 
A Stalwart of Ninety 

That fine and stalwart trade unionist, 
Robert Applegarth, has been honoured 
at Thornton Heath, Croydon, where his 
name has been adopted by a new club 
and institute. 

• Mr. Applegarth is now nearly ninety, 
and we hope he will reach his century. 
He was one of the founders of trade 
unionism, and always a man of sensible 
views, as reasonable as they were firm. 

The Applegarth Club has cost about 
£2000, and has been built largely by the 
voluntary work of its members. 

It is delightful to find one of the Old 
Guard of Labour so faithfully recognised 
by Labour today. 


THE IDEALISTS 

MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
. LOOKS FORWARD 

The Faith in Which the Labour 
Party Will Go On 

HAPPINESS AND HOLINESS OF 
HUMAN LIFE 

On the eve of the New Parliament Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald laid down the principles 
of the Labour Party in an eloquent speech at 
the Albert Hall, and from it we take these 
passages. 

We are a party of idealists. We are a 
party that away in the dreamland of 
imagination dwells in a social organisa¬ 
tion fairer and more perfect than any 
organisation that mankind has ever 
known. That is true, but we are not 
going to jump there. We are going to 
walk there. 

The first great duty we put our hands 
to is to establish peace and create the 
conditions of peace. Today they talk 
about war being over. Why, there is 
not a capital city in Europe today but 
is nourishing and cherishing the live 
embers of the war I 

The Question of Houses 

There is a great question that affects 
us at home, mixed up with foreign 
affairs, the question of unemployment. 
I believe every decent-minded man and 
woman is unhappy about this question. 

An essential part of this is housing. 
How can the people who live within a 
stone’s throw of this hall go to bed 
tonight, having said their prayers in 
sincerity of spirit, declaring that God 
is the Father common to them and to 
the people of Mile End—how can they 
go to sleep comfortably while men, 
women, and children are all huddled 
together in one room tonight; while 
there are homes, ‘so-called, that have not 
a cheery and comfortable fireside ; while 
young men and women who are just 
married and in whose minds the glorious 
glow of love is still undimmed have got 
to face poverty, dirt, sordidness ? 

Ah) my friends, there is no section of 
the community that ought to rise up 
with a more flaring moral indignation 
against our housing conditions than the 
people who live round hereabouts. 

Peace and Contentment 

They are not lost. The fact is, they 
are not touched. I want to touch them. 
I want them to feel as we feel. I want 
them to relate their religious professions 
with their actual conditions of life. 
Then nobody will be more loyal behind 
us than those people who have not 
experienced, the problem themselves, 
but who in their heart of hearts know 
what a miserabl e. lot they -.would be if 
they w r ere brought up in surroundings 
such as we want to change;. I want to 
have enough houses to put the people in. 

I want a Labour Government to 
repair the damage that has been done 
since 1914^0 the homes/minds, the 
education, and the politics of our people. 
I want to encourage promising growths 
making for peace, for happiness, and for 
contentment in the world. Human 
beings cannot be content while they are 
suffering. injustice, and the man whp 
declares for contentment declares for 
everything. He knows what he means. 

The Far Horizon 

Nineteen twenty-four is not the last 
in God’s programme of Creation. . My 
friends, \v;e will be'dead and. gone and 
forgotten, ; and generation after genera¬ 
tion will come, and the ideal of a great 
future will still be in front of our people. 

I see no. end, thank God, to those 
things. I see'iny Own horizon, I see my 
own skyline, but I am convinced that 
when my children or my, children’s 
children get there , there will be another 
skyline, another horizon, another dawn¬ 
ing, another glorious- beckoning from 
Heaven itself. 'That is my faith;' and’in 
that faith I go on and my colleagues go 
on, doing in their own lives what they 
can to contribute something substantial 
to the well-being; the happiness, and the 
holiness of human life. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A dairyman at Twickenham has just 
died as the result of a bullet that 
struck him during the war. 


After April next the free days at the 
National Gallery will be increased from 
three to five each week. 

During the past year the Lister 
Institute has added 250 fresh types to 
the national collection of microbes. 

Cutting Steel 

A solid steel shaft 27 inches in 
diameter was lately cut through in about 
15 minutes by means of an acetylene 
cutting torch. 

Giants of the Past 

Giant fossil oyster shells, said to be 
more than 400,000 years old, have been 
found in Texas. Some of them were 
three feet long. 

Eggs in Court 

While a charge of fowl-stealing was 
being heard at Worcester Quarter 
Sessions, two of the birds, which had 
been brought into court, laid eggs there. 

700 Times Across the Atlantic 

Commander Claud Lapsley, general 
superintendent of the White Star Line’s 
Mediterranean-New York service, has 
crossed the Atlantic nearly 700 times. 

£22 for 10 Seeds 

A record price for cotton seeds was 
paid recently when an American planter 
sold ten seeds for £22. They came from a 
stalk on which 530 bolls had grown. 

Home, Sweet Home 

Charles Fordyce, forty years resident 
in New Zealand, has offered £5000 for a 
nursing scheme forThe Banffshire parish 
where lie was born. Scotland for ever l 
An Act of the 18th Century 

A case has just been before the courts 
based on the Distress for Rent Act 
passed in 1737. The magistrates were 
greatly surprised to find the old Act 
still in force. 

For the Glory of Poland 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
discovery of radium has just been cele¬ 
brated. It is probably the greatest 
scientific discovery of our time that has 
come out of Poland.; 

Horses for Sevenpence Each 

At a recent sale in the Western States 
of America a horse ranch was .sold.at a 
price that allowed a value of only seven- 
pence each on 4000 horses. They were of 
all ages, and all unbroken. 

Thousands of Millions of Pounds 

The Bankers’ Clearing House, which 
settles up all the cheque transactions 
of the various banks, dealt with 
£36,627,592,060 last year, a decrease of 
£533,869,000 compared with 1922. 

A Horse’s Load 

A Liverpool reader pours scorn on 
our idea that a 32,000 lb. load for two 
horses is exceptional. He says that 
every day horses start bigger loads in 
Liverpool and “ think nothing about it.” 

British Submarine Lost 

During night manoeuvres off Portland 
the battleship Resolution rammed the 
submarine L24, which sank in rough 
weather with all hands, involving a loss 
of 43 officers and men. 

Albania’s Parliament 

The parliament of Albania, consisting 
of 120 members, has had a .general 
election, and the outgoing government 
has been defeated. A movement towards 
union with Yugo-Slavia was condemned 
by the 'electors. 


COLOUR SUPPLEMENT NEXT 
WEEK . 

A large plate in full colour will be given 
away as a supplement with next' week’s 
C.N., showing the national flags of the 72 
independent countries of thevwdri d. 

It has been specially prepared'for the 
C.N., and forms a very valuable record. 
Place your order for the C.N. with your 
newsagent immediately to insure obtain¬ 
ing a copy. 


January 26, 1924 

THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT 

AND SOME OF ITS NEW 
FACES 

Sons Who Take the Place 
of their Fathers in the House 

MARCH OF THE WOMEN M.P.s 

A General Election means the dis¬ 
appearance of a host of familiar faces 
from the House of Commons. It must 
mean, too, the advent of newcomers 
whom the policemen guarding the doors 
must learn to recognise as quickly as 
they can^ and who must make the House 
seem strange even to its oldest members. 

More than one old member who has 
failed to secure re-election has this time 
been replaced by a son. Sir Alfred 
Mond, once Minister of Health, -was 
thrown out at Swansea, while his son 
was elected for the Isle of Ely. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, the Chief Labour 
Whip and once a member of the 
Cabinet, lost his seat in Newcastle, 
while two of his sons were returned. 

Men of Distinction 

But an unusually large number of 
new members have won distinction un¬ 
aided, from the humblest beginnings. 

There is Mr. Frank Hodges, secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation, who worked 
in the mines from boyhood, yet managed 
to win a scholarship at Oxford. He is 
now' one of the most widely-trusted of 
the Labour leaders. There is Mr. J. H. 
Hudson, a school teacher who went'to 
prison during the war because he thought 
it wrong to fight. And, side by side with 
these, is the Hon. James Stuart, son of 
the Earl of Moray, son-in-law of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and sometime 
secretary to a son of the King. 

Among the newcomers, too, are men 
from the farthest corners of the Empire. 

Four Times Mayor 

There is romance in the career of Air. 
R. R. Pilkington, who, after an English 
education at Uppingham and Cam¬ 
bridge, went out as a lawyer to the 
Antipodes and became M.P. in Western 
Australia before returning to oust an 
English university professor from the 
Mother of Parliaments at home. Sunday- 
school people everywhere are interested 
in the return of Mr C Royle for Stock- 
port, where he was four times mayor. 
He was at the head of the largest 
Sunday school in the country, and has 
been president of the National Free 
Church Brotherhood movement. 

Probably there never was a Parlia¬ 
ment in which bold political thinkers 
had so large a part. A group of the 
younger Liberals has been hard at work 
for years in thrashing out a plan for 
enabling workers to share in the manage¬ 
ment of industries, and quite a number 
of these have been returned. Mr. 
Ramsay Muir, Air. Philip Oliver, Mr. 
Ernest Simon, Mr. Arthur Hobliouse 
are all new to Parliament, and will cer¬ 
tainly make their mark there. 

The Women in Parliament 

But, after all, the faces of greatest 
interest to us are those of the five new 
women members. These, again, come 
from widely different walks of life. 
There is a Conservative duchess, a 
Liberal baroness, and a Labour woman 
who took classical, honours at Cam» 
bridge ; a Labour alderman and county 
councillor; and last, but not least, 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, who taught 
boys in a board school at thirteen, was 
for eleven years a shop assistant, led the 
movement for Trade Unions for Women 
Workers, became the first woman presi¬ 
dent of the Trades Union Congress, 
represented the British Government in 
International Conferences, and will now 
add to her distinctions the honour of 
being the first woman Cabinet Minister. 

Truly the women M.P.’s are marching 
on. There are now eight of them, and a 
picture of Lady Astor, the‘first woman 
to sit in Parliament, is being painted for 
a panel on the staircase of the Houses 
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THE WONDERFUL 
EGGS 

DINOSAUR EXPLORERS 
TELL THEIR STORY 

Most Remarkable Discovery of 
Prehistoric Creatures in History 

WAS THE DINOSAUR A THIEF ? 

The full romance of the finding of 
fossil dinosaur eggs in Mongolia is only 
slowly becoming known. 

Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews tells us 
that it was almost by chance that he 
and his fellow explorers came to search in 
the spot where the eggs were found. 

“ Our real thrill came/’ says Mr. 
Andrews, " when George Olsen reported 
at tiffin that he was sure he had found 
fossil eggs. We joked him a good deal, 
but all of us were curious enough to 
walk down with him after luncheon. 
Then our indifference suddenly evapor¬ 
ated, for we realised that we were looking 
at the first dinosaur eggs ever seen by a 
human being. We could hardly believe 
our eyes, but even though we tried to 
account for them in every possible way. 
as geological phenomena" there was no 
shadow of doubt that they were eggs." 

Cluster of Unbroken Eggs 

The eggs lay in a cluster in the spot 
where the dinosaur had deposited them. 
The shells were seen to be about a six¬ 
teenth of an inch thick, and must have 
been hard like those of a hen's egg, and 
not soft’ like those of a common grass 
snake of today. 

A few days after the first discovery’ 
another cluster of eggs was found, and 
altogether 25 fossil eggs were taken out 
of the ground. In one cluster the eggs 
were quite unbroken. These were 
smaller than the others, and may have 
been laid by a younger dinosaur or by 
one of another species. 

The marvel of the discovery is that 
the explorers found in this district fossil 
specimens of the dinosaur in every stage 
of its existence, from the egg freshly 
laid, and later with the embryo in it, to 
the full-grown reptile. There were baby 
dinosaurs, evidently hatched only a, 
week or two, with young in all stages of 
growth, and finally an adult ten feet 
long, fully developed with horns and 
frills. Never before has such an amaz¬ 
ingly complete series of relics of a pre¬ 
historic creature been discovered. 

The Raider Overtaken 

There must have been some reason 
why the dinosaurs gathered in such 
numbers at this spot, and the explorers 
believe that ten million years ago there 
was a shallow lake here, to which the 
reptiles came to drink. Perhaps it was 
also a feeding ground, particularly rich 
in the kind of vegetation on which the 
reptiles lived. 

But the most interesting theory of the 
explorers is that a small dinosaur found 
lying eight or ten inches above one cluster 
of eggs was a thief, of another species, 
which was making a raid on the eggs, 
and that while engaged in its raiding 
it was overtaken by some flood or other 
catastrophe, which destroyed its life, 
but preserved the form of both it and 
the eggs. 

If this is the True explanation of its 
presence, it is* certainly romantic to 
think that after ten million years the 
dinosaur’s sin has found it out ? 

SHORTENING WORKING 
HOURS 

Machines Help Labour 

It is notable that the working hours 
in America are being reduced. 

In 1914 there were only 833,000 
workers whose hours of labour were 
4$ or less; but in 1921 the number not 
working more than 48 hours a week had 
increased to 3,500,000. 

Again, in 1914 those working 60 hours 
and over numbered 1,900,000 ; in 1921 
they had fallen to 700,000. Here is 
another proof that a wise use of 
machinery does help labour. 


PARIS UNDER WATER 



A street in which the water almost covered the tops of the 1amp-post3 




A bridge of planks built on the approach 
to a bridge over the Seine 


A bronze figure on the Mirabeau Bridge 
which seemed to be climbing to safety 



As seen here, some parts of Paris looked like Venice 



A vain attempt by firemen to pump water out of the houses 

The rising of the Seine has led to amazing scenes in Paris, where bridges have been under 
water and lamp-posts almost submerged, as seen in these photographs 


WHEN SLEEPERS 
AWAKE 

THE PUZZLE OF THE 
LADYBIRDS 

Little Redcoats that Have Not 
1 Fed for Many Weeks 

WHAT WILL THEY DO 
NEXT SUMMER? 

By Our Natural Historian 

A curious and interesting problem 
has presented itself in, many homes 
this winter. Hosts of ladybirds, which 
should have been deep in an unbroken 
winter sleep, have been awake and 
stirring, with nothing to eat. 

Like bats, squirrels, hedgehogs, frogs, 
and toads and newts, they ought to lie 
entranced during the year’s unfriendly 
season ; but for some "reason an excep¬ 
tional number of the insects seem to 
have missed the gate to hibernation, and 
they have been crawling and flying in 
our houses, consuming vital energy which 
we know the}’ have no food to renew. 

Here is a prodigious fast in operation 
before our eyes. Ladybirds live entire!}’ 
upon greenfly, so, as the last greenfly 
vanished in the autumn, it is obvious 
that the ladybirds cannot have fed for 
two or three ’months. 

What is the secret of the force which 
sustains these tiny things alive, enabling 
them to fly as strongly as if they were 
banqueting every hour on plump aphides? 
The squirrel, which wakes from a nap of 
weeks, scampers down to a feed of hidden 
nuts; the bat, which rouses and takes the 
wing on a mild midwinter day, is sure to 
find gnats air-dancing in readiness for 
his appetite. 

Fasting for Nine Months 

But the tiny ladybirds seem just now 
as well fortified against starvation as 
certain types of spiders, which fast for 
the first nine months of their lives. The 
ladybirds' waking fast, however, is un¬ 
natural. They are intended to hiber¬ 
nate ; the warmth of our homes banishes 
their winter sleep. 

j Perhaps some naturalist will take the 
trouble to note if this extra activity has 
any effect on the after-life of the insects. 
In theory it should, if the frost does not 
kill them, for all life should alternate 
rest with activity, food with effort. 

If we artificially induce summer 
flowers to blossom in winter, they do not 
bloom in summer. Millions and millions 
of bulbs of hyacinths, tulips, and nar¬ 
cissi arc thrown away each spring in 
England after being forced in hothouses. 
They do net bloom again, after such 
treatment, for three years. In a state of 
nature they flower each season. 

Will this extra wakefulness and con¬ 
stant strain on their constitutions 
affect the ladybirds, and prevent them 
from flowering into eggs next summer ? 

A naturalist might make the trial and 
give us interesting information. E. A. B. 

A RAM’S BIG LEAP 
Jump Over a Viaduct in Wales 

The height from which some animals 
will fall or jump and alight on their feet 
is remarkable. 

x\ squirrel, when hard pressed, will 
leap from the outer branches of a lofty 
! tree and scamper away unhurt, though 
i it alighted 011 a hard road. So will a 
cat, though it fears a fall far more than 
• a squirrel fears it. But the most re¬ 
markable of all the. instances we have 
ever heard of comes from Mid-Wales, 
the performer being a ram. 

While a farmer was taking a flock of 
sheep along the road near Bala, a ram 
broke away and leaped over the Glyn 
Viaduct, which is 150 feet high. 

The farmer rushed to the spot expect¬ 
ing to find the dead body of his ram-, 
but he saw instead that it was travelling 
at full speed to rejoin the flock. 

Doubtless it had chanced to fall on a 
soft landing-place, feet first. It would be 
interesting to know whether any similar 
fortunate fall or feat has been seen, 
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RISE OF THE RIVERS 

THE GREAT FLOODS 
OF PARIS 

The Overflows of the World’s 
Big Waterways 

‘INVISIBLE RIVERS OF THE AIR’ 

As in 1910, when Paris, experienced 
worse evils from her flooded Seine than 
have attended the recent disastrous 
swelling of that famous river, the sym¬ 
pathy of. the world is tinged with ex¬ 
pectancy and wonder. Will France at last 
be moved to grapple with this turbulent 
servant which periodically becomes her 
outrageous master ? The river can be re¬ 
duced to submission if France will give 
the time and money necessary. 

If we in Europe marvel that such a 
tyranny should long be borne by skilful, 
intelligent France, how much more 
astonished must people be who have to 
provide against .floods which occur, not' 
once in a decade or a generation, but 
once a year, once in*’six months, even 
once a day 1 

; For these things lmppcn as regularly as 
the tides, the dates being determined by 
the nature .of tlic river's supply, and 
flood tables can be worked out accurately 
in advance like the schedules of trains 
on a railway. 

' Annual Floods and Daily Floods 

North of the Equator the great rivers 
such as the Nile, the Niger, and the 
Ganges, are in high flood in August; 
south of the Equator maximum height 
is attained in March. 

* The rainy season of tropical regions 
brings ail annual flood ; but the half- 
yearly floods are caused, one by rainfall, 
the other by the melting of snow on the 
mountains of the head-waters of the 
rivers. The Tigris and the Mississippi 
get two annual floods in this manrier. 

In. many, .places it•< is only, with ; the 
coming of the great rains or the melting 
of the snows that rivers exist worthy 
the name, as in parts of Australia, South 
Africa, and India. The dry courses of 
such rivers give us the creeks of Aus¬ 
tralia, the nullahs of India, and the 
wadies of Arabia. 

But there are more remarkable floods 
than these annual and semi-annual ex¬ 
amples ; there are daily floods. In 
tropical countries, where rivers course 
from perpetual snow, there are cases 
where the rivers flow only in daylight, 
notably in Chile and Peru, where 
streams, born of snow thawed by the 
sunlight of the day, cease to exist at 
night when temperature lias fallen and 
the snow no longer melts. 

Water for Plants and Animals 

All these events are governed by 
natural law's ; but the most astonishing 
effect is one that we do not see, but 
learn only by scientific calculation. Not 
nearly all the moisture which comes to 
earth returns by way of the rivers to the 
sea, or many rivers would burst their 
banks and flood us into ruin. 

Two-thirds of all the moisture we 
receive is consumed by plant life, animal 
life, and by evaporation. The bulk of it 
goes streaming back into the air from 
which it came. There are invisible rivers 
of water vapour constantly streaming up 
into the heavens. The visible rivers 
carry to the sea only one-third of the 
water the earth receives. 

But for that wonderful provision the 
Seine would have been higher, and would 
have swept away the beautiful city built 
along its banks. Pictures on page 3 


AUSTRIA HERSELF AGAIN 

The Foreign Minister of Austria has 
just declared that, thanks to the League 
of Nations, Austria has now' won political 
independence and the respect of the 
world, and is able to negotiate with foreign 
States on the basis of eaual rights 


CHARLEMAGNES 

CROWN 

AN EXTRAORDINARY 
GLIMPSE OF IT 

Carried Off by an Emperor and 
Seen in a Swiss Hotel 

FAMOUS RELIC OF HISTORY 

The ancient jewelled crown of the 
Holy Roman emperors, carefully pre¬ 
served for over a thousand years, has 
disappeared, and a search is being made 
all over Europe for 
this precious treasure. 

When the Emperor 
Karl of Austria lost 
his throne and fled 
t o Switzerland h e 
took ■ the crown of 
Charlemagne with 
him, and everyone 
supposed he was the 
last man to w T ear the 
crown in public. Now 
a writer in a German 
paper shows that it 
has been worn since Karl’s death by 
an Austrian aristocrat in a Swiss hotel. 

Many people were sitting chatting in 
the lounge of a hotel at Zurich some 
weeks ago when they were scandalised 
and astonished to see a young man 
stagger across the floor with the crown 
of Charlemagne on his head; The 
crown was still sparkling richly, though 
some of its historic jewels, it w r as notice¬ 
able, had been removed. 

Costly Jewels Disappear 

Just for a moment this priceless relic 
of a wonderful past was seen and identi¬ 
fied in the lounge of an hotel, and then it 
disappeared, and has not since been 
heard of. The man wearing it was said 
to be a young Austrian noble of the old 
Empire, who was the administrator of 
the property of the former Austrian 
imperial family. It is feared that anyone 
capable of removing the stones from 
such an historic relic, or of staggering 
about an hotel with the crown on his 
head, would be capable of melting down 
the gold for its intrinsic value. 

The crown is always known as the 
Crown of Charlemagne, and is said to 
have been made for that monarch’s 
coronation on Christmas Day of the 
year 800. In any case, it dates back for 
more than ten centuries, although it has 
no doubt been altered and added to 
from time to time. O11 the back of the 
arch stretching over the head is the 
name of the Emperor Conrad, who was 
crowned in 1138. 

A Heavy’Crown 

The crown, made of gold of Byzantine 
work, is divided into eight parts, and 
weighs 14 pounds. Until the break-up of 
the Austrian Empire the front was 
decorated with eight unpolished jewels. 
The second part, on the right, .had a 
representation of Jesus sitting between 
two cherubs, with an inscription in 
Latin; By Me kings reign. The 
third division was jewelled with gems 
and pearls. On the fourth division was 
Hezekiah with Isaiah by his side. The 
sixth part had a representation of King 
David, and the eighth a figure of Solomon. 

The cross in front was jewelled with 
17 rare stones, and surmounting ths 
crown was an inscription in Latin: 
T.H.S. Nazaremus Rex Judaeorum, 
meaning : Jesus of Nazareth, Saviour of 
Men, King of the Jews. 

It will be a thousand pities if such a 
treasure be lost for ever, for of all historic 
crowns it is the most famous. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Antares...... An-ta-reez 

Centauri , . , . . Sen-taw-re 

Chi Ki 

Karrpo . . . . . . . Kar-roo 

Mirabeau , . . . • Me-rah-bo 

Seine . . s . ; i . . Sayn' 

Zutpheii.Zut-fen 


THE SOLE SURVIVOR’S 
STORY 

SHIP THAT WAS LOST 
AND FOUND 

The Cry in the Night and the 
Jump into the Sea 

HOW A MAN FOUND HIS 
MATES AGAIN 

On a pitch black night-a few weeks 
ago, when the weather was thick even 
for the North Sea, the men on watch on 
the deck of the Smith’s Knoll lightship, 
off Yarmouth, saw looming up out of 
the blackness the hull of a cargo vessel. 

They had hardly time to raise the 
shout which brought the rest of the 
crew of the lightship scrambling up 
when the stranger was down on them. 
There was a moment of grinding 
anxiety, and angry shouts from the light¬ 
ship crew as the cargo vessel, unable to 
alter her course, seemed for a moment 
likely to cut the lightship inTialf, then 
missed her by a miracle, and, bumping 
by without getting clear, shook her from 
stem to stern. Somebody shouted that 
the clumsy creature had stove the light¬ 
ship in; but meanwhile the hulking 
stranger, her propeller thrashing the 
water—for she was riding light—seemed 
to be leaning on the little one, which 
careened over as if she must capsize. 
The lightship’s light went out. ; 

A Jump for Life 

More shouts rang through the dark¬ 
ness and above the wind and waves. 
“ Jump 1 ” cried . someone on the 
steamer. “ Jump for your lives : you’re 
going down ! ” It was not a;moment for 
inquiry, and one of the lightship’s crew 
jumped from the darkened lightship 
towards the big hull, caught a rope, 
and was pulled aboard. 

Here he found even more confusion 
than on the vessel lie had escaped from. 
No one. knew liow the accident had 
happened ; the ship had momentarily 
lost her bearings and it was not sure 
whether she had herself suffered damage. 

She was a German cargo vessel. When 
calm was restored and the German 
ship was proved to have sustained no 
serious hurt, she cruised about for some 
time, but the lightship was not to be 
seen. There was nothing to do but to 
return to Hull, the port she had sailed 
from, in order to report the loss of the 
lightship and put the survivor on shore. 

Surprise for the Survivor 

*So the sole survivor was landed at 
Hull, took train to Yarmouth, and re¬ 
ported to the Trinity House depot that 
the Smith’s Knoll lightship had been 
lost with all other hands in a collision 
with the ship that had been able to save 
only himself. He received in return a 
piece of news from the surprise of which 
he only slowly recovered. 

The battered lightship rocked on the 
waves as the stranger drew clear ; 
her bulwarks were smashed in and her 
lantern light gone. The ship that had 
done the damage had disappeared in the 
darkness, pursued by we know not 
what comments of these hardy North 
Sea lightship men. But they wasted no 
time on imagining. The first thing they 
did was- to get their light burning, and 
then they turned to examine their craft 
and found that, though badly crushed, 
she was not taking in water. 

Safe and Sound 

As soon as they could they managed 
to signal to the lifeboat on shore telling 
what had happened. They feared that 
one of their crew, the missing man, had 
been'knocked overboard in the confusion. 

And that was what the missing man, 
the sole survivor, was told when he 
reported his version of the accident. 
The ship and all his mates were safe and 
sound. The lightship is now ashore for 
repairs, while another temporary sentinel 
warns vessels off the shoal l and among 
the men working to make the regular 
Smith’s Knoll lightship fit for sea again 
is the sole survivor. 


ARCTIC EXPLORER 

MAPPING OUT 
GREENLAND 

The Meteor that Fell on an 
Island Long Ago 

A DANE’S INTERESTING 
DISCOVERIES 

By a Copenhagen Correspondent 

The Danish explorer and geologist* 
Lange Kock, has lately returned from 
Greenland after having spent several 
years in mapping the unexplored north¬ 
ern parts of that huge island, which 
measures over 800,000 square miles, 
though it has only a little over 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Lange Kock has succeeded in carrying 
through the mapping of the northern 
coast, " closing the ring,” as he has said 
himself, and hoisting the Danish flag at 
the most northerly point. 

This vast territory, with a most 
inhospitable climate, lias an area twenty 
times the size of Ireland. It is covered 
with enternal snow and glaciers, on 
which _the Sun shines only part of the 
year. The explorer has brought back 
with him a huge and interesting collection 
of great scientific importance, sucli as 
fossils and corals from the Cambrian 
and Silurian Periods, showing that 
Greenland once had a tropical climate. 
Further, lie has made two important 
discoveries in the extreme north. 

Origin of the Eskimos 

One is of a burial place from ancient 
times, in which were lying various tools. 
Among the tools was a harpoon with 
a meteoric iron point. Imagine this 
meteor rushing as a streak of shining 
light across the firmament from an ex¬ 
tinguished globe,, and falling, like .a 
heaven-sent gift at the- feet of some 
skin-dressed Eskimo/wandering through 
snow and ice on his lonely path in the 
long, dark Polar night. 

The other discovery was of a kayak-— 
an Eskimo canoe—containing tools of 
unknown use. . It is very, very old, and 
was dug out 200 kilometres north of 
Cape York, the most northerly inhab¬ 
ited spot on Earth. This kind of 
kayak and some of the tools are known 
in the south but not in the north. 
Therefore the discovery confirms the 
belief that the Eskimos have come from 
the north and not from the south. 

Dreamer and Worker 

* Lange Kock is the son of a clergyman 
at Sealand. As a boy he loved to 
roam about in woods and fields and 
dream of doing great things; but 
he worked hard at school, became an un¬ 
dergraduate at twenty, and passed liis 
university examinations very quickly. 

. Then he fixed his eye on the mystic 
Arctic, and, going there, he spent years 
in scientific work in company with a few 
Eskimos and his faithful dogs. His 
hardships and sufferings can hardly be 
imagined. Lange Kock is a man in the 
best sense of the word. He says, 
” where there is a will there is a way.” 

He is modest,.and does not forget to 
state, when telling about his work, .that 
it is but a link in the long chain of splen¬ 
did achievements of others, Englishmen, 
Americans, Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Danes, ever since Denmark sent Hans 
Egede, two centuries ago, to teach the 
Eskimos the Christian faith. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Sir Henry Hadow, 'speaking at an 
educational conference, declared the 
English language to be one of the two or 
three most magnificent vehicles for con¬ 
veying human thought. He put Greek 
alone as above English in that respect. 



Charlemagne 
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The Treeless North 

Trees will not grow to maturity 
north of the wavy line on this 
map. Farther north they are 
mere stunted shrubs. The tree¬ 
less areas are known as the 
Barrens in America and the 
Tundra in Asia 
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An Australian archaeologist, ijtBase&w. 
has been examining cave dwellings neaiiSM""' '"'' 


THE PRINCE OF BEGGARS 
Not Likely to Join the 
Unemployed 


THE RED INDIAN REVIVAL 
Finding New Trails 


TWO MEN IN A DOOMED 
CITY 


CLEOPATRA’S PEARLS 
What Happened to Them 

AMUSING MARK ANTONY AT 
DINNER 

Professor ‘Gordon, the geologist of 
London University, has been talking 
about pearls and the strange part they 
have played in legend and history. 

In the days of Pliny, for instance, it 
was believed that the peari was made by 
the oyster coming to the surface, opening 
its shell, and receiving a dewdrop, 
which on fine • days turned’ into a 
lustrous jewel. This quaint idea per¬ 
sisted even into the sixteenth century. 

The most famous pearls in histor5’, 
said the professor, were the two pearls 
Cleopatra wore in her earrings, one of 
which she is said to have dissolved in 
vinegar and drunk at a banquet she 
gave to Mark Antony. Tlic other pearl 
had a strange career. 

It came into the possession of a 
Koman emperor, who tried to sell it, 
but apparently there was no one among 
liis subjects rich enough to buy it. He 
therefore had the pearl sliced into 
halves, which were used to make earrings 
for the statue of Venus in the Temple of 
Venus in Rome. 


FARMER FOUR-LEGS 
An Engine that Walks 

The latest form of tractor for farmers 
reminds one of the hobby horse. It is 
the invention of a Stockholm engineer, 
and is nothing less than a machine with 
two wheels in the rear and two legs in 
front, the legs “ walking ” in almost 
human fashion as they are actuated by 
the motor. 'The legs are made of steel, 
and are provided with different kinds of 
shoes according to the nature of the 
ground on which the tractor is used. 

The tractor walks on its front legs, and 
pulls a plough, which is guided by a 
man walking behind ! 


Lord Knutsford writes with reference to 
the remarkable response to the appeal for the 
London Hospital. 

Please allow' me to thank, the vast 
number of people who have helped the 
London Hospital. 

We have received in 50 days /oo,63 2. 
This, with the ^80,000 from the anony¬ 
mous fairy god-donor, and Sir H. M. Mal- 
laby-Deeley’s ^10,000, makes £180,000. 
This means an income of, say, £8500 a year 
towards reducing our large annual deficit. 

I am obliged to refer to this because 
so many people have written to me that 
I shall "never have to beg again. I see 
no chance yet of joining the unemployed; 
I wish I did. Begging is a w'eary job. 

One touching incident in this appeal 
I must put on record. On the last day 
of the year there was a long queue, like 
that outside a theatre, of poor people 
handing in their day’s earnings and 
their humble savings. It made one gulp 
to keep down tears, but they shall have 
their reward if earnest endeavour and 
S3 T mpathy in their troubles can give it. 


DAVID’S GREAT CHOIR 
The Bible Written for Music 

The Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University, 
Sir Henry Hadow, has been talking on music, 
and saying some interesting things. 

Much of the Old Testament, especially 
the Psalms, was (he said) obviously 
written to be sung to music, and David 
had a choir of 4000 voices, probably not 
all used at the same time. He believed 
there was more evidence of Hebrew’ 
influence in musical expression than 
critics were ready to admit. The Greek 
and the Hebrew’ sti*eam flowed side by 
side into later civilisation, and began to 
affect the course of medieval music. 

The old English song “ Sumer is icumin 
in,” the first treatment of melod}', 
written in 1240, could not have been 
written unless the w’riter had been 
trained in something that went before, 
but this apparently had been lost to us. 


Signs are frequently visible in the 
United States that the Red Indian race 
is beginning to appreciate the need for 
energy on new r lines. 

Its position is described well Jin a 
phrase of an Indian girl student. Miss 
Ruth Muskrat of the Cherokee tribe, 
who has just been visiting President 
Coolidge to give him an ornamented 
book showing the artistic craftsmanship 
of her race. 

The book has been designed to reflect 
" the highest aspirations of Indian 
students in America.” Miss Muskrat 
herself appeals to her people to “ find 
new’ trails, for the old is not good to 
travel far.” 

Exactly so. Red Indian life as it w T as, 
however romantic it might seem, if 
persisted in would lead to the slow' 
destruction of the race. By gaining the 
knowledge that comes with modern life 
the Indian race may fit itself for a new 
era in its existence. 

A QUEER RIDE 
Cow-catcher Catches a Horse 

A horse has had a queer and exciting 
ride not quite of its own free will. 

The engines of American trains cross¬ 
ing • the prairies are provided in front 
with a contrivance for scooping up any 
movable object that may be on the line. 
This contrivance lias the plain and simple 
name of a cow-catcher. 

In the ranching districts, where there 
are large herds of cattle, the cow-catcher 
is needed ; but the catch is by no means 
confined to cow's. In Minnesota, not long 
ago, a train picked up a horse. The driver 
did' not see the horse, but felt he had 
encountered some obstruction, and 
stopped the train. 

Nobody was found, and the train 
went on." When it stopped again, a 
quarter of a mile farther, the horse wtis 
discovered riding on the cow'-catclier 1 

When it w’as approached, it got down 
and trotted away almost uninjured. 


Why Pierino Agati Refused 
Kitchener’s Offer of Freedom 

A MEMORY OF^KHARTUM 

A surprising reminder has just come 
of an event which thrilled our fathers in 
the last generation. 

When Khartum was taken by the 
Mahdi, and General Gordon w 7 as killed, 
it w’as not generally known that any 
other European was in the doomed city. 
There w'ere, however, at least two 
Europeans there. Both w*ere Italians, 
and one has just died in Omdurman. 

It is believed that the second Italian, 
Father Bonomi, is still alive, doing 
missionary work in Abyssinia. 

The town was taken by an eavlv 
morning assault on January 26, 1883, 
and Gordon was slain near the gate 
during the inrush of the besiegers, who 
had been investing the place for 317 days. 

The survivor who has just died w’as a 
native of Pisa, in business in Khartum 
as a builder. It w’as because of his pro¬ 
fessional usefulness that his life w’as 
spared. He preserved his life by pre¬ 
tending to become a Mohammedan, and 
by using his skill in erecting the public 
buildings with which the Mahdi com¬ 
memorated the capture of the city. 

Pierino Agati was quite content to 
stay in the country and practise his art. 
Indeed, when Lord Kitchener routed the 
Mahdi at Omdurman, 13 years, later, 
recapturing Khartum, he gave the 
Italian permission to leave the country, 
but Agati declined to go. The reason he 
gave w r as that after living many’ years in 
the Sudan, he was terrified by the 
turmoil of the street traffic in Cairo, and 
preferred the quietude of Omdurman and 
Khartum, Odd that a man should 
learn to love quiet in such a thrilling 
w’ay, and under such a man as the 
Mahdi, who made so great a noise in the 
history of his time ! 

Evidently Agati was one of the 
adventurers who have ceased to enjoy 
the march of civilisation. 
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Standing Alone 

Comebody has raised a ques- 
tion which all men will 
have one day to consider. Hu¬ 
manity, he say's, may be divided 
into two groups—those who wish 
to stand alone and those who 
wish to have things done for them. 

It is a good thing for all of 
us to think about this question— 
the question of self-reliance as it 
bears on the nation. Some day 
we shall have to vote on it. 

In the past, as far back as we 
can go, tribes and nations chose 
a strong man to rule over them. 

In those days the tribe or the 
nation was very grateful for what 
Carlyle called a Hero, and many 
a Ilero ruled over men as a 
despot. As the world advanced, 
and heroes became cruel or 
selfish, men of strong character 
rebelled against their tyranny, 
and thus Parliaments came into 
existence. With the spread of 
education the average of intelli¬ 
gence rose, and democracy took 
command of its own fortunes. 

So far evolution had secured a 
steady progress. The one strong 
man was followed by a number 
of strong men, and the number 
of strong men was followed by 
a democracy which believed in 
the . virtue of self-reliance. 

Then there came into the 
world a new spirit. The weak 
began to organise their numbers. 
They organised to protect them¬ 
selves against the strong. A host 
of men who could not stand 
alone, and did not wish to stand 
alone, organised to oppose the 
will of the strong. We are now 
witnessing the beginning of a 
struggle between these two forces. 

The question to be decided may 
be stated quite simply : 

Should human society organise 
itself so that the strong may lead the 
forces of progress, or so that the weak 
may dictate to the strong the pace 
at which life shall advance ? 

On one side is the peril that 
the strong may be too hard on the 
weak ; on the other side is the peril 
that the weak may be the 
masters of the strong. For 
example, a man like Mr. Ford, 
with tremendous energy and 
organising -ability, may find in a 
State controlled by the massed 
numbers of mediocrity that he 
cannot exercise his genius. Is 
that a good thing for the State, 
or a bad thing ? 

In every nation there are 
exceptional men who will have 
nothing to do with parties, asso¬ 
ciations, unions, and federations, 
and who insist on standing alone ; 
and in every nation there are 
men who fear to stand alone, and 
are only brave and energetic in 
crowds or unions or parties. 

Between these two there is 
antagonism. A great struggle is 
at hand, and everyone who 
desires to see the progress of the 
human race must decide on which 
side he will range himself. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, FarringJon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Thrills of Life 

We cannot refrain from finding room 
for these two pictures of life. 
They are the two thrills of life that 
come to a South African farmer who 
has lately been over to England. 

Two very big thrills in life he gets, 
says Mr. Leonard Flemming; these: 

One is that supreme moment, when, 
after many years of hard work and complete 
solitude on the veldt, I bundle out of the 
train at Waterloo, get into a taxi, and hear 
once more the roar of London’s traffic around 
me—it is like a great roar of welcome to a 
man who has often longed for it. 

The other thrill is—some seven or eight 
months afterwards—when I jump out of the 
little train at the little railway siding near 
my farm, get into my cart, turn a bend in 
the road, and see in the distance, standing 
out sharply against the sky, the tens of 
thousands of trees that I have planted, with 
my house showing up in the middle of them. 

“ They are two wonderful moments, 
those/' says our good farmer friend; 
and we agree. We envy him both of 
them, sitting working hard at our desk. 
© 

What the Chickens Did 

Qne of the beautiful things in the 
strange and sorrowful life of the 
poet Cowper occurred after a great 
tragedy in which he almost lost his 
life. We read : “ Gradually the cloud 
began to lift; though he spoke little, 
and never except when spoken to, he 
pruned the trees in the garden; at 
last he began to make remarks on 
them, and one happy day, in feeding 
the chickens, he was seen to smile/' 

From that moment reason came 
back to him. The little fluffy chickens 
picking up bits of broken crust did it 
so prettily that they brought a smile 
to the soul of a great poet and restored 
his mind to the happiness of Nature. 

© 

Where They Teach It 

^ famous professor and a famous 
schoolmaster have been meeting 
and talking, and we liked what they 
said together. We read of it in that 
admirable little book by Dr. L. P. 
Jacks—A Living Universe. 

Dr. Jacks asked the schoolmaster 
where religion came in his time-table, 
and this is what the schoolmaster said: 

We teach it all day long. We teach it in 
arithmetic, by accuracy. We teach it in 
language, by learning to say what we mean r 
Yea, yea, and Nay, nay. 

We teach it in history, by humanity. We 
teach it in geography, by breadth of mind. 
We teach it in handicraft, by thoroughness. 
We teach it in astronomy, by reverence. 
We teach it in the playground, by fair play. 

We teach it by kindness to animals, by 
courtesy to servants, by good manners to 
one another, and by truthfulness in all 
things. We teach it by showing the children 
that we, their elders, are their friends and 
not their enemies. 

It is all admirable. Life without 
faith is dead, and a school of life 
without religion is worse than dead. 
Let us do all things well, all things in 
the name of Him from whom all things 
come, to whom all things will return. 


A Good Master: a Good Friend 

have come across a letter from 
a nobleman who was writing 
a century and a half ago, and this is 
what he said: 

I am not quite alone, having brought a 
servant with me from St. Albans who is 
the very mirror of fidelity and affection for 
his master. And, whereas the Turkish 
Spy says he kept no servant because he 
would not have an enemy in his house, I 
hired mine because / would have a friend. 

So wrote this noble spirit a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and taught every¬ 
body since that the way in which we 
treat those about us nearly always 
decides their attitude towards us. He 
wanted a friend, so he hired a servant, 
and found one. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

W E hope the Committee of Experts 
will insist that. Germany pays for 
the next war in advance. 

0 

American university has given 
Sousa a degree. He is a Doctor of 
Music. Well, American music needs one. 

0 

article appears in a newspaper on 
The Healing of the Countryside. 
How con-soleing. 

a 

]\|R. Fori\ is a teetotaler and non- 
smoker—both good qualities; but, 
as Punch says, 
he is still addicted 
to making those 
cars. 

0 

0ne of. our dukes 
is said to be a 
self-made man. 
He must have 
left out the work¬ 
ing parts. 

0 . 

gvERY man 
should be 
taught to be a 
good listener. 
But once you 
have given him a 
Kood hearing he 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If front seats have 
backs 


ahvavs wants to talk to you. 

2 

A scientist claims to have discovered 
tlic atom of laziness. He caught* it 
resting. 

0 

giR Cecil Chubb's house has been 
burgled and some jewellery stolen. 
We recommend a Chubb's safe. 

0 

yjosT people, according to a cynic, are 
out for their own ends, but never 
anxious to reach them. 


Peter Puck's Parliament 
’"The House is sitting. On one side 
** The Government is there : 
That is my Moral Quality, 

With Reason in the Chair. 

The Opposition on the left 
Is Badness, fighting still 
To upset all my apple-cart 
And paralyse my Will. 

The voices cry, Divide, Divide 1 
In every testing hour ; 

But I vote Right with all my might, 
And so remain in power. 


Wishes Have Wings 

By Harold Begbie 

J ohn Rabbit had a hedgerow 
house 

! Beside a tall elm tree, 

All dark with winding corridors, 

I But warm as warm could be. 

Jn spring Tom Cuckoo sought 
I that elm, 

! In June Miss Nightingale ; 

In autumn to its bronzing top 
| Jemima Rook would sail ; 

While all the swaying winter 
I through, 

I When roses go to rest, 

Upon a bare and frozen branch 
Dick Robin showed his breast. 

“ \v I could fly,” John Rabbit said, 
“ I know where I would be: 
Fd dive and swerve and circle 
round 

This good old faithful tree/’ 

Qne day he died ; but his brave 
soul 

No death could overwhelm ; 
With moth-like wings he rose aloft, 
And settled in the elm. 

^\nd now his children, snuggling 
down 

To rest the whole day long, 
Can hear, through all their corri¬ 
dors, 

This little furry song : 

“ J sing and wish, I wish and sing, 
I wish the whole day through, 
And every song I sing declares 
That wishes all come trlle. ,, 

179 Years of Life 

Mot long ago two very old people 
* in a suburb of London went to 
their local church and were married. 
They were so old that if you added their 
ages together the}' made 179 years. 

People were so pleased about this 
marriage that they lined up outside 
the church and covered the venerable 
couple with showers of confetti. 

Why did they get married ? Were 
they sweethearts many years ago ? 
Was this marriage the end of some 
wonderful or some tragical romance ? 
No. The reason they got married is 
quite simple and sets us thinking. 

The old man was born ninety-one 
years ago in a little Devonshire village. 
He came to London and in course of 
time won the position of a bank 
messenger. He married, and had a 
daughter. When the daughter was 
grown up and married she fell ill. 
The father went to her bedside, and 
there lie discovered a woman he had 
known in his Devonshire'village, and 
whom he had never seen since. 

Thirty years ago now this woman, 
who was then 58, came to live with the 
old man and his wife. Ten years 
later his wife died, and the old man 
was left alone in the world with the old 
woman whom he had known as a child 
in the village where they were born. 

Twenty years passed away, and then 
these two Devonshire children in a 
London suburb decided to get married, 
and draw up their chairs to the same 
fire, and talk of the old days when 
they played in the narrow lanes and 
the sweet orchards of the West 
Country. Is it not a lovely bit of life ? 
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PHARAOH IN HIS 
LOVELY HOUSE 

THE RESTING-PLACE OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 

Heart of the Shrine in the 
Mountains Laid Bare 

A JEWELLED FORTRESS 
OF DEATH 

The eyes of all the world are turned 
once more to Egypt, where Mr. Howard 
Carter has reached another stage in his 
fascinating discoveries. 

We knew that he had been working 
for a long time in the antechambers of 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. The moment 
came when it seemed desirable to open 
a way through the remaining shrines 
that guarded the innermost secret 
resting place of the Egyptian king. 

The Secret Shrine 

The outer rooms, we knew, had been 
visited at some time by other searchers. 
But the late Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Carter felt certain that the deeper recesses 
of the tomb had not been explored, that 
the secret shrine containing the sarco¬ 
phagus—the huge stone coffin enclosing 
the embalmed body—would be found 
untouched. The news The Times has 
published shows that this hope has been 
realised, and men and women all the 
world over have held their breath as 
they read Mr. Carter’s story. 

The tomb of Tutankhamen had been 
so built that three shrines had to be 
opened before the heart of the sepulchre 
could be reached. These guarding 
rooms were like a jewelled fortress. 
They were adorned with things lovely 
beyond compare, so that it seemed that 
the shrine of all the kings of the world 
must be there, and not merely the home- 
in-death of one of a long line of monarchs, 
and not a very noteworthy or impressive 
one in his day. 

Work of 3000 Years Ago 

Much of these treasures had to be 
removed before the way could be made 
clear, as some were in the nature of a 
barricade. As each room has been 
opened, with infinite care, the columns 
-of gold and precious stones so freely 
used became purer. Such is the mar¬ 
vellous dryness of the climate of Egypt 
that craftsmen’s work of thirty cen¬ 
turies ago looks now as vivid in colouring 
as that of yesterday. 

The doors of the second and third 
shrines were bolted with ebony bars, 
and through their bronze staples cords 
had been passed, sealed with the seal of 
royal Egypt. We can imagine the 
. emotion of those who saw these seals on 
the last doors, untouched for over 
three thousand years. They had already 
stood in amazement when the outer 
door of the tomb had been opened and 
the first array of treasures of the home- 
in-death. of Tutankhamen was revealed. 

Glory in Blue and Gold 

They had stood in amazement when 
the inner door was opened and the 
guarding shrine in blue and gold glory 
stood before their eyes. Now the 
last shrine had been reached, the last 
secret entrance was unbarred. They 
saw a magnificently carved sarcophagus 
of crystalline sandstone, the coffin-case 
round about which all this mighty 
structure had been built. 

The sarcophagus is so huge that from 
the door only one end can be seen. And 
around-that end a goddess in stone, 
who has clung to the tomb while nations 


The Children's Newspaper 

The Man Who Grew Up Twice 


f"\NE of the most remarkable instances 
^ of the triumph of will-power and 
perseverance over unfortunate circum¬ 
stances has lately been recorded in a 
history of an old and excellent paper, 
the English Mechanic. 

One of its contributors, after writing 
articles for several years on various 
hobbies, had a serious paralytic stroke 
which caused him to lose every vestige 
of his memory. 

Where another would have gone 
under in a sea of hopelessness and re¬ 


mained an invalid, with his mind a blank 
for the rest of his life, this brave-hearted 
man went willingly back to childhood 
again and relearned his alphabet, his 
tables, and all the subjects of the kinder¬ 
garten and preparatory schools, and 
worked hard until eventually he had 
amassed all over again the knowledge 
which he had lost. 

He then began once again to write 
articles for his paper, and lived a long 
and useful life, contributing to scientific 
literature to the last. 


NOT THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 



This picture, which looks like a painting by Verestchagin, the famous Russian artist, of the 
retreat from Moscow, is really a photograph taken in Hyde Park, London, during the 
recent blizzard, and shows troops on their way to change guard 


Continued from the previous column 

and empires have become dust, is throw¬ 
ing a protecting arm, guarding her 
beloved dead. 

A writer once said that the Egyptians 
looked upon their houses as merely 
places of passage, and their tombs as 
their permanent dwellings, they were 
so certain that they could not really 
die, that death was merely a sleep and 
a forgetting. 

All this wonderful luxury of gold and 
precious stones, all this concentrated art 
of a mighty people, was piled lovingly 
into a king’s tomb becauserit was their 
unshakable faith that Tutankhamen 
would come again ; and when death had 
released its hold on the body he would 
arise and walk, like another one of old, 
and, stepping back into life, would meet 
all the dear and beautiful objects of 
his tormer life—chariots crusted with 
beaten, gold, bows, spears/ perfumes, 
vases, decorated caskets, chairs, couches, 
and so on. 

His resurrection has been of another 
kind, and we are thankful that so much 


reverence has attended this uncover¬ 
ing of the majesty of death, and that 
the body of Tutankhamen is to be left 
where it was set, amid the prayers and 
sacrifices of an ancient religion. 


POOR ELEPHANT 
Story to Break a Hunter’s Heart 

A traveller and hunter of big game 
has written a book in which we find a 
very human story about an elephant 
which was shot without being killed. 

Two companions of the herd came out 
from the bush, and, approaching the one 
lying on the ground, stroked it with 
their trunks. The poor wounded 
elephant rolled about, and presently 
stood up, very shakily, while its com¬ 
panions stood by it; shoulder to shoulder. 

Then, as the hunter watched, at last 
the wounded elephant began to stumble 
off, rolling about a good deal, with his 
friends lending him their moral support. 
They stuck by him, never letting him 
get beyond a walk, till out of sight. 
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TWELVE YEARS OF 
WORK IN THE LAKES 

PLANTS OF THE WATERS 

Why Do They Grow as They 
Do and Where They Do ? 

THE PATIENT LABOURS OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON 

By Our Lakeland Correspondent 

The retirement of Mr. W. H. Pearsall, 
a schoolmaster of Dalton-in-Furness, 
brings to mind the very interesting 
studies he and his son. Dr. Pearsall, have 
been engaged on for many years in con¬ 
nection with the aquatic plant life of 
the English lakes. 

The main object of the investigations 
was to classify the various species of 
plants growing at the bottom of the 
lakes, and to do this a heavy dredger 
was used. Imaginary lines were made 
across the lake at regular intervals, and 
dredgings were taken every few feet 
along these lines. 

The plants brought up were recorded 
and marked on large-scale maps. Such a 
task must, of course, be. both slow and 
laborious, thousands of dredgings being 
necessary in even the very smallest lake, 
so we are not surprised to hear that 
the investigations have taken 12 years. 

Water and Mud 

And this very interesting line of re¬ 
search was to discover the reason for the 
great difference of vegetation in the 
various lakes. It was thought that per¬ 
haps this was caused by variation of 
the chemical properties of the water, 
and two gallons of water were therefore 
taken from the inlet and outlet of each 
lake and submitted to a public analyst. 

It was then found that there were no 
grounds for this theory, and the next 
step was that mud and silts at the bottom 
of the lakes were analysed, hundreds of 
samples being examined. 

The result of these investigations was 
tliat, after many years of study, it was 
decided that the rate at which the sedi¬ 
ment was laid down was the chief factor 
in influencing plant distribution, and 
not the character of the water, as was at 
one time supposed. 

The Light Below 

Perhaps the most interesting research 
of all was to determine the intensity of 
light at various depths in the lakes. 

A very clever device was used for 
measuring this. A cord with a weight 
at the end was lowered into the water, 
with small glass tubes tied on it at 
regular intervals. These tubes were filled 
with a colourless liquid which turned 
red when exposed to light, and when the 
cord was pulled up it was found that 
the colour of the tubes grew less and less 
red near the bottom till one was reached 
which was quite colourless. This in¬ 
vestigation showed that in Lake Winder- 
mere the light was too feeble to support 
plant life below 30 feet, and this fact was 
afterwards confirmed by dredging. 

Another line of investigation was to 
discover the temperature of the water 
at various depths, this being done by 
letting down a maximum and minimum 
thermometer at different places. 

Floating Life 

Mr. Pearsall and his son finally turned 
their attention to the minute forms of 
vegetation floating near the surface, 
which are known as microscopic plank¬ 
ton algae ; and here they collected some 
beautiful specimens, which were exam¬ 
ined under a microscope and classified. 
Many of these plankton species are only 
found at certain times of the year, and, 
as no exhaustive study had ever been 
made from this point of view, the lakes 
were visited monthly for this purpose. 
Mr. Pearsall undertook to visit Winder- 
mere, Coniston, and Esthwaite, and 
collected so much data on this inter¬ 
esting subject alone that it will be some 
years before it can be published. 
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OUR LOST TREES 

DEVASTATED AREAS OF 
OUR COUNTRYSIDE 

Bringing New Woodlands to 
Britain from Across the World 

TREE SEED FROM BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

The devastated woodlands of our little 
islands are one of the saddest legacies left 
behind by the war, and it is interesting 
to remind ourselves of what is being done 
to replace our lost trees. 

The replanting of large areas lias been 
undertaken by an Imperial Forestry 
Commission, whose experts have dis¬ 
covered that the species thriving best 
in the British Isles are the Douglas hr, 
the Sitka spruce, and the western hem¬ 
lock, all natives of the Pacific Coast. 
Application has accordingly been made to 
the Canadian Government for several 
thousand pounds each of Douglas fir and 
Sitka spruce seed and a smaller quantity 
of western hemlock seed. China, New 
Zealand, and Belgium have sent in 
orders, and inquiries have also come 
from Norway. 

Gathering the Cones 

Thus the oldest British Dominion 
comes to the rescue of the Motherland,, 
and, incidentally, is given a new in¬ 
dustry—the threshing of tree seed. 

For some weeks now the gathering of 
cones has been going on throughout the 
great virgin forests of British Columbia 
under the direction of the forest rangers. 

In the beautiful Fraser Valley, which 
calls up visions of swarms of.salmon— 
and of bears !—the cone harvesting of 
the Douglas hr and hemlock has been 
done by women and children, who, 
unable to climb the formidable green 
giants—some over 300 feet high I^liave 
adopted the easier plan of robbing the 
winter hoards of the squirrels ! 

New Source of Wealth 

Spruce cones are gathered in Oueen 
Charlotte’s Islands and on the mainland 
in the vicinity of Prince Rupert. 
Everybody has been doing it. Many a 
rancher has learned to his surprise this 
past year that the neglected conifers on 
lus back lot are more valuable than the 
fruit of liis pampered orchard. The 
price offered* is two dollars a sack for 
Hr cones, one and a half for spruce, and 
six for the tiny hemlock cones. As the 
cones must be picked green before the 
seeds fall out, and as each pound of seed 
requires, approximately, a sack of cones, 
the task is one of some magnitude. 

For weeks past every market day has 
seen loads of seed-cones brought to 
New Westminster in ranchers’ wagons 
or automobiles. There the cones, which 
will heat and mould unless carefully 
dried, are spread out in the sun and 
turned. Then they are replaced in sacks 
and stored in racks. 

Shaking Out the Seed 

As the cones are too bulky to ship 
they must be " threshed ” in order to 
recover the seed, and for this.purpose a 
unique building is in course of erection 
on the banks of the Fraser River at 
New Westminster. It will be the first 
tree-seed threshing mill on the American 
continent—probably in the world. 

All the machinery for this mill has had 
to be designed and built specially by 
forest officials. It is described as consist¬ 
ing of a furnace which will force hot air 
into one end of a cylinder 12 feet long 
and four feet wide, whose walls are made 
of fine wire netting. Equipped with 
ilanges which force the cones into the 
centre of the hot-air blast, this cylinder 
is rotated by electrical energy. As the 
cones dry and open the movement 
shakes out the seed, which drop through 
t he mesh into a hopper. Then they pass 
through a machine which breaks off the 
wing attached t* each seed, and then to 
a mill which eliminates the chaff. 
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AEROPLANE’S 

CEILING 

The Wonderful Motor Up 
in the Clouds 
. CONQUERING THE HEIGHTS 

When an aeroplane gets up to 21,000 
feet the air is so thin that it will not 
support the combustion of gases in the 
motor-engine any longer, and so 21,000 
feet is said to be the height of the aero¬ 
plane’s ceiling. 

But in France and the United States, 
where most of the records for speed, 
height, and endurance are now held, 
greater heights have been reached. 
M. Sadi Lecointe and Lt. J. A. Macready 
have both burst through the ceiling, one 
of them getting to a height of over 35,000 
feet, and the other to 34,500 feet. The 
one who is behind is going to make an 
attempt to get still higher. 

How is it done ?' To the aeroplane’s 
motor, worked from its red-hot exhaust, 
is fitted a super-charger which com¬ 
presses, at the rate of 2200 cubic feet 
a minute, the thin, rarefied air through 
which the aeroplane is climbing and 
feeds it to the engine. This super¬ 
charger is a tremendously energetic little 
motor in itself, for its blades revolve 
33,000 times a minute, and the tip of 
one of them is travelling at 1800 feet a 
second—faster than sound travels,- and 
three-quarters as fast as a rifle bullet. 

But though super-engines are wanted 
to conquer these heights, super-men 
must also be required, for at 35,000 feet 
the temperature is 58 Fahrenheit degrees 
below freezing, and the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure is only a quarter of that at sca-lcvel. 


A GOOD THING DONE 
FOR GIRLS 

New Sort of Book for Guides 
and Guiders 

A fine thing has happened for the 
Girl Guides. A new kind of book has 
come; people from the ends of the 
Earth, of many lands and tongues, have 
helped to make it. It is called The 
Guiding Book, edited by Ann Kindcrslcy, 
published by Hodcler & Stoughton at 
6s., and consists of a great array of 
articles, stories, and poems. " 

The book is very happily dedicated 
"To the girlhood of. many countries, 
and to all those with a heart still A'oung,” 
It is a volume to keep on one’s own par¬ 
ticular shelf and pick up again and again 
in a spare ten minutes. 

Guides will be cheered to find so many 
thoughts about them coming like singing 
birds across the sea : their own thoughts 
will fly abroad and find new nesting- 
places. And those who are not Guides, 
and “ the young of all ages,” will find 
an intense pleasure in articles like Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick’s on Birds, Mr. 
Chesterton’s on Jerusalem, Mr. Kipling’s 
poem, and many other contributions to 
this lovely book. 

The editor has let us try to read the 
foreign articles in their own tongue, and 1 
then given us a translation. Princess j 
Mary, the friend of all Guides, sends a j 
message in her own handwriting. Dr. 1 
Walford Davies has written a song to j 
Cecil Spring Rice’s words. There are 
pictures byline artists, and a pretty little 
fantasy by the hero of all Guides, Sir 
Robert Baden-Powcll. 


THE LITTLE CRABS 

HOW PARLIAMENT CARES 
FOR THEM 

Laws that Must be Kept by the 
Men of the Sea 

MILLIONS OF LOBSTERS LOST 

How many of us know that Parlia¬ 
ment, which we sometimes think cares 
not enough for human, beings, cares for 
little crabs ? . 

There lias just been issued the annual 
list of laws and regulations which 
merchants and fishermen must observe, 
and among them are many curious and 
little-known items. 

No crab, for instance, may be offered 
for sale which is not at least four inches 
across the widest part of the back ; 
nor may an-adult crab which lias its 
egg? attached to it. 

. A crab of less than four inches is 
useless as human food ; if left to mature 
in ■ the sea it may in time afford a 
plentiful meal. But if the adult crab is 
taken with its unhatched eggs attached 
to it, then a possible generation of future 
crabs is sacrificed without profit. 

Crabs Unfit for Food 

Again, no crab may be offered for 
sale wlii:h has recently cast its shell 
and not had time to grow a new one. 
Such a crab is watery and unfit for food, 
and therefore would be wasted if brought 
to land. 

A measure of protection extends to 
lobsters, of which no specimen measur¬ 
ing less than eight inches from beak to 
tail may be exposed for sale. Un¬ 
fortunately lobsters. with -their eggs 
attached may be sold, and millions of 
potential lobsters are lost in this way 
every year. Indeed, in American waters 
a lobster famine is known to be an¬ 
nually drawing nearer. 

Here, however, is an arm of the law 
stretching down to the sea, and if 
during a holiday on the beach we give a 
fisherman twopence for a youthful crab 
or lobster which does not attain the 
legal . standard we and the fisherman 
render ourselves liable to penalty. 

Animals in Quarantine 

The lav.* extends to many other 
aspects of business in great waters, as 
well as to matters connected with the 
land. Animals liable to rabies and 
other diseases coming into, the country 
must go into quarantine*at the port of 
entry, like patients from a plague ship. 

Certain plant growths arc forbidden ; 
and it is a very serious offence indeed to 
attempt to bring in a single live speci¬ 
men of that dread enemy of the potato, 
the Colorado beetle. 

Waking or sleeping, wc are watched 
over by the Law, which has many 
methods of safeguarding our lives and 
fortunes, as unsuspected and amusing as 
this one which prevents our making a 
mouthful of a baby crab this year in 
order that we may make a meal of it a 
twelvemonth hence. 


TIRED STEEL 
And Medicine for Razors 

One of the biggest branches oE 
scientific research embraces the investi¬ 
gation of fatigue in steel, that curious 
property which makes it necessary to 
give even the best steels periods of rest. 

A practical result of this work is 
revealed in a small advertisement in a 
technical journal which invites owners of 
tired razors to bin’ a " tonic ” razor 
paste guaranteed to rejuvenate the 
most listless and unsatisfactory blade in 
a very short time. 


A GREAT IDEA FOR 
HOUSES 

One Fire for 20,000 People 

Central municipal heating is coming 
into use in Canada and many of the 
American States. 

The city of Eveleth, in Minnesota, 
boasts of only one big stove for 20,000 
people, as every house receives its steam 
from the central boilers. 

It is claimed that this system is much 
more economical than the old method of 
keeping a furnace in every house, and 
all the work of handling the fires, taking 
out the ashes, and so on, is eliminated. 

Winnipeg is shortly to instal a heating 
plant that will take care of most of the i 
down-town district, and if this is a j 
success the system will be extended. I 


KEEPING OURSELVES 
WARM 

MUCH FUEL AND LITTLE 
HEAT 

How We Waste Nearly All 
Our Coal Power 

OUR BACKWARD HEATING 
SYSTEMS 

By Our Architectural Correspondent 

Our British climate has been eften 
criticised, and it is difficult to deny that 
in many years we get six or seven months 
with practically no autumn aneb* no 
spring. In 1923, .as we all know, 
November proved to be a winter month. 

On the other hand, our climate is a 
grand one for work ; and when we get a 
really hot and dry summer we know 
that there are worse evils than moisture. 

If we often get too much rain, too 
much fog, and too much frost, Nature 
has provided us with an excellent 
remedy by giving us some of the finest 
coal in the world. It is not only good, 
but near the sea, and not too deep. 

Wc have, therefore, no excuse for 
being cold in our homes and working- 
places in these days, when wc know 
how to make buildings warm and have 
plenty of fuel near at hand. 

Heat Goes Up the Chimney 

Yet the truth is that very few of our 
dwelling houses are properly heated. 
Nearly all of them are provided with 
open grates in which to burn coal. 

By this crude process we waste nearly 
all the heating power of the fuel, while 
a very large part of the carbon is not 
burned at all, but emerges from the 
chimney-pots, together with sulphur 
and other impurities, to be distributed 
far and wide. Thus the air of towns 
becomes impure and everything is 
covered with grime. It comes in at our 
windows and spoils our furnishings, 
lt settles on our bodies and clothes, so 
that we have always to be washing, and 
yet are never really clean. It settles on 
our stone buildings and spoils them, for 
not only does the material get black, 
but the sulphur eats away the stone. If 
we go to the Houses of Parliament w*e 
can see how* the beautiful stonework 
has rotted in the smoky air of London. 

Warmth Without Smoke 

Now, it is quite possible to warm our 
houses comfortably without making 
smoke and* dirt. The best practical 
methods for making heat without smoke 
are by using gas-fires, by' using elec¬ 
trical radiators, and by various forms of 
what is called central heating. The 
last of these is by far the cheapest. 

Gas-fires, if properly and safety fitted, 
are excellent for the occasional heating 
of rooms for short periods; for con¬ 
tinuous use they are expensive. 

Electrical heating is safe, beautiful, 
and convenient, but it is so expensive 
that few can afford it. To lieat a fair¬ 
sized room by electricity costs from nine- 
pence to a shilling an hour. 

How to Save Money 

This brings us to central heating. 
This is accomplished by having in each 
room of the house a set of tubes called a 
radiator. The radiators are connected 
by pipes with a central furnace in which 
cheap coke is burned. By keeping up 
a fire in the furnace hot water is cir¬ 
culated right through the system, and 
every room in the house _warmed from 
one point. As the fire burns all night 
the house is warmed night and day. 

It has been calculated that the cost of 
warming a room by this system is only 
about a quarter of what it costs to bum 
coal in open fires. To put it in another 
way, with central heating we can heat 
four or five rooms for the cost of heating 
only one room with a coal grate. 

So it is high time our builders and 
architects gave more attention to keep¬ 
ing us warm in our long winter hours. 
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BUSY FRIENDS 
OF MAN 

THE GOOD WORK OF THE 
LACEWING FLIES 

Insects that Carry an Egg- 
Breaker on Their Heads 

PREYING ON PLANT PESTS 

Lacewings, in which we include the 
alder flies, are - four-winged insects ; 
and, like butterflies and moths, 
beetles, bees, and wasps, they undergo a 
complete transformation during their 
development from larva to adult. 

According to Mr. C. L. Withycombe, 
who has brought together a mass of 
interesting information on the habits of 
British lacewings, these insects are 
mostly beneficial, for in their larval 
and adult life they prey on pests. 

Mr. Withycombe studied many species, 
some of which are representative of 
each of the five families found in the 
British fauna. 

The Night Fliers 

Only a few of the adult insects fly 
by day; most of them belong to night. 
One species is found in large numbers on 
tlxe plane trees in London streets. 

Common to all young lacewing larvae 
is a curious egg-breaker situated on the 
top of their head. It is something like 
a very old and broken comb, and with it 
they saw a hole through the egg-case to 
escape. They all have specially adapted 
mouth-parts with which they seize their 
prey, and, without releasing their hold, 
are able to kill it by suction. 

In one family the eggs are laid in a 
row on wet-moss along the margins 
of woodland streams. The larvae that 
hatch from these eggs crawl about 
in and out of the water-catching larvae 
of gnats and.other flies. After reaching 
full growth the lacewing larva spins a 
silken cocoon among the damp moss 
and, changing to a pupa, in time appears 
as an adult, to wage war on aphids. 

A Bubble of Air 

The larvae of another family are en¬ 
tirely aquatic. The mother lays her 
eggs on the underside of leaves over¬ 
hanging a stream, or on wooden piles 
and the like. She protects the eggs 
with a silk covering, through which the 
young larvae saw when hatching. As 
soon as they have cut through the silk 
they tumble on to the water. They 
arc so light that they actually have great 
difficulty in getting below the surface 
film of the water. However, when 
below it they do not sink, for they have 
a large air bubble within them. 

Floating along on the current of the 
stream, they eventually drift near the 
banks, where they wriggle their way to 
a fresh-water sponge and begin feeding 
on it. To change to a pupa, the full- 
fed larva crawls out of the water and 
spins its cocoon on a bridge, a tree, or a 
similar object, It has a pair of biting 
jaws to rip. open the silken cocoon for 
the adult to escape. 

Eggs on Stalks 

In the other three families, the larvae 
live on laiid, and are found, on many 
trees and on smalt plants, where they 
feed on aphids. Some, however, also eat 
spiders and mites, and other soft-bodied 
insects. When full fed they also make 
silken cocoons. 

The eggs in one of these families are 
very remarkable, and are on long stalks 
attached to the leaves of the plant 
frequented by the young larvae’s prey. 
In one species these stalked eggs are 
laid so close together that often the first 
few larvae hatched out begin to eat their 
unhatched brothers and sisters before 
clambering down to search for aphids. 

Mr. Withycombe has counted the 
number of aphids eaten by some of 
these larvae. One specimen ate 79 
in 23 days, another 142 in 25 days, 
others from 130 to 300 in three weeks. 

Our lacewings are themselves subjected 
to the attacks of various enemies, mostly 
parasite wasps. 


A SCOUT IN THE 
EARTHQUAKE 

COMMISSIONER’S 

EXPERIENCES 

British Scouts and Guides Help 
Their Japanese Comrades 

SMILING AND STARTING AGAIN 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides have 
had another chance of proving their 
Brotheiliood and Sistership in the great 
disaster which lately befell Japan. 

The British Scouts in Yokohama were 
a very flourishing and successful body 
under their Commissioner, Mr. Clarence 
Griffin, and when the news of the 
disaster reached us our thoughts turned 
at once to these boys and their Scouters, 
and we wondered sadly whether they 
were alive or ‘dead. 

Whistling in Misfortune 

So you can imagine what a delight it 
was to receive the following graphic 
letter, from Air. Griffin, which gives such 
a splendid example of the Scout Law 
of smiling and whistling in misfortunes. 

Dear Chief—They left me for dead for 
seven hours, and my obituary as “ British 
Scout Commissioner in Japan ” is still being 
published in the Tokio papers. When the 
earthquake struck Yokohama, I was 
crushed by the falling masonry of the 
German Bank; and ■ with twenty-two 
wounds, and a broken and bleeding head, 
I lay in the gutter, until some good, trusty 
Tiki-man and his mate dug me out, and for 
twelve hours washed my wounds and kept 
the crowd from crushing me, in the 
Yokohama Park, 

We had 1162 shocks during the next 
nineteen days. I did not wait to feel them, 
being taken off with other refugees to the 
British steamer in port. I went ashore with 
a volunteer party to look for living among 
the hundreds of corpses, and then came on 
to Kobe, where it looks as if I should stick 
for a bit. I was carried to the hospital, but 
discharged a few days ago, with only one 
unclosed, wound. 

Doing Good Turns 

Some of my Yokohama Scouts are also 
here—Yokohama' is completely ruined— 
and among the bright children of this place 
there is room for much Scout and Guide 
work. I had a bunch of recruits out this 
morning, and when I get another business 
job to support myself and my sister I mean 
to plunge into the great work more than 
ever. There is a greater field here, and 
surely the wonderful work of these Scouts 
who have been so heroically doing “ good 
turns ” during the past three weeks is 
eloquent of the glory of the grand training. 

I have lost everything. We have to 
start at the very beginning again. 

My work is principally among poor boys, 
and funds just now are unobtainable. We 
will send for some things when we can, but 
just now I am so anxious to get another 
Commissioner’s Hat Badge. -I do hope it 
will be possible for Headquarters to send 
that to me. 1 can remit for it, I think, by 
Christmas, but at present I am absolutely 
penniless. I was even ciotheless until the 
local British Relief Committee handed out 
shirts and a few other things. 

Helping Homeless Scouts 

I could fill pages of news, but the papers 
will have, told you much. I just wanted 
you to know that I’m still alive and kicking, 
and going stronger than ever, with bigger 
and better prospects for Scoutcraft here 
even than we had in Yokohama. 

I still wear the smile, and as soon as I get 
any sort of job which will cover board and 
lodging I will hold even my throbbing 
head erect and “ carry on.” 

In the meantime the Scouts at home 
have been getting busy in raising funds 
to help tlieir brother Scouts in Japan in 
their distressing . circumstances ; and, 
in addition to the hat badge for which 
Mr. Griffin asks in liis letter, we have 
been able to send a nice sum towards 
helping to reestablish Scouting and 
helping the homeless Scouts to carry on. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Is a Molecule Smaller than an Electron? 

No ; a molecule is made up of atoms, and 
an atom is made up of electrons. 

Who Invented the Game of Golf? 

No one can say ; it probably originated 
in Scotland, and James the First and his 
Court introduced it into England. 

Which is the Largest Living Mammal ? 
The sperm or right whale, each of which 
sometimes weighs 60 tons. The elephant, 
weighing four or five tons, is the largest 
land mammal. 

What is the Origin of the Abbreviation 
Xmas ? 

The X in shortened words like Xmas and 
Xtian is really the Greek letter Chi, and 
stands for Christ, of which it is the initial. 

What is the Lime? 

The lime is a small green lemon, and the 
home of the species is. Northern India, 
whence it has been carried to the West Indies 
and Mexico, and is widely grown in Asia and 
Southern Europe. 

How is Eucalyptus Oil Obtained ? 

It is obtained by distillation with water 
from the leaves and young branches of 
several species of eucalyptus trees growing 
in Australia, particularly'Eucalyptus amyg- 
dalina and Eucalyptus citriodora. 

What isjhe Hickory Tree? 

A North American tree of the walnut 
family. There are six or seven species 
growing in the United States, of which the 
best known is the Carya alba, which fur¬ 
nishes most of the hickory nuts eaten. 
Where Was Luther Burbank Born ? 

He was born at Chester, Massachusetts, 
and grew up on bis father’s farm there. But 
his famous experiments in plant-breeding 
have been carried out at Santa Rosa and 
Sebastopol, California. 

What are Animists ? 

People who hold the doctrine of Animism, 
that is a belief in the existence of soul and 
spirit as distinct from matter. The term 
is generally applied to primitive peoples 
whose religion consists of a belief in demons, 
deities, spirits, and so on. 

How Far is the Farthest Star and How 
Near is the Nearest? 

The nearest star, so far as is known, is 
Alpha Centauri, which is 4 million m^Iion 
miles away. 1-low far the farthest star is 
no one can say. Some are reckoned to be 
thousands of light years distant. 

What is the Origin of Two Small fTs 
Instead of F in some Surnames ? 

It is a mistaken way of making an old 
black letter 3f, and is simply a survival from 
early times. Down to 1750 the ff was 
often used in place names, such as ffrance 
for France. 

What Great Englishman was Killed 
atZutphen? 

It was under the walls of Zutphen, in the 
Netherlands, in 1586, that Sir Philip Sidney, 
that fine English gentleman, who re¬ 
fused a draught of water while dying in 
order that it might be given to a wounded 
soldier, received his death wound. 

What is the Loess Area of China ? 
Loess is a fine-textured, siliceous and cal¬ 
careous earth; and a large part of North 
China is covered by loess deposits, carried 
there by dust-laden winter winds from 
Mongolia. The deposits are sometimes a 
thousand feet thick, and the loess is very 
fertile. 

What is the Julian Period ? 

A Julian year is a year of the Julian 
calendar, that is, the calendar as prescribed 
by Julius Caesar, and afterwards improved 
in the present Gregorian calendar. The 
Julian Period is 7980 Julian years, and the 
year of the Julian Period is ascertained by 
adding 4713 to the Gregorian year. 

What Does Running the Gauntlet Mean ? 

To be hounded on all sides. Dr. Brewer 
says gauntlet is a corruption of gantlope, 
the"passage between two files of soldiers; 
and the saying refers to an old punishment, 
when a man who had disgraced himself had 
to run down such an avenue while his com¬ 
rades dealt him blows. Fenimore Cooper 
refers to the custom among the Red Indians. 
Why Sometimes is a Double Rainbow 
Seen? 

The brighter, or primary, bow r is formed 
of rays of sunlight which have been refracted 
by the raindrops and undergone an internal 
reflection, and the duller, or secondary, 
bow is formed by rays refracted and twice 
internally reflected by the raindrop. so as 
to emerge in an almost parallel direction to 
the rays of the primary bow. 


FOUR PLANETS IN 
VIEW 

HOW THEY MAY BE 
IDENTIFIED 

Star 400 Million Miles Across 
LARGEST OF ALL KNOWN SUNS 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

The four great planetary worlds, 
Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, are 
all coming much better into view. 

This is chiefly due to the fact that they 
are all rapidly coming closer to our 
world, and also because they are all 
getting out of the way of the Sun, as seen 
from our point of view—till recently 
the Sun was between us and them. 

In tire evening Venus is like a celestial 
lamp in the south-western sky, and does 
not- set until about 8 o’clock. The 
other three at present adorn the early 
morning sky, but in May and June these 
will be in the evening sky, so the spring 
should be of interest to planet lovers. 

Next week some good opportunities 
will occur for identifying Saturn, Mars, 
and Jupiter beyond doubt. On Jan¬ 
uary 29 the crescent Moon will not be 



The Moon, Jupiter, Mars, and Antares on 
January 31 


far from Saturn, and about ten times 
her own width away to the left. The 
planets will be high up and almost due 
south at 6 a.m., with the bright star 
Spica away to the right of Saturn and 
not quite so bright. 

Almost between Saturn, and overhead, 
the golden Arcturus may be observed, 
shining steadily, and not unlike Saturn. 
This is one of the giant suns of the 
universe that were measured two years 
ago, and is now found to have a diameter 
of about thirty million miles 

By Thursday, January 31, the Moon 
will be just above Mars, a little less than 
six times her own width away. Jupiter 
will also be but a trifle farther away tc 
the left, and far outshining Mars. 

Below Mars, and about as far away as 
Jupiter is from him, will be seen the great 
reddish star Antares, not unlike Mars 
and, at present, about as bright. 

This star, with Mars and Jupiter, will 
form a triangle with the Moon above, 
and almost in line with, Antares and 
Mars, as shown in our star map. . v 

All four will constitute an interesting 
celestial spectacle, provided the weather 
is kind ; if not, it may be seen on sub¬ 
sequent mornings, but then the Moon 
will be absent, and Mars will be seen 
gradually to approach Jupiter, till by 
February 13 they will appear almost to 
meet, being less than the Moon’s 
apparent width apart at-4.52 p.m. 

Giant of the Heavens 

But as this most interesting. con¬ 
junction occurs about eleven hours 
before they vise, and five hours after 
they have set, we shall not see it from 
our part of the world. Nevertheless 
they may be seen almost as close To¬ 
gether as this on the. mornings of 
February 13 and 14. So they should 
be looked for as near 6 a.m. as possible, 
for with the rising dawn they will be¬ 
come increasingly difficult to see. 

Antares is, by the way, of supreme 
interest just now, for last year it was 
found from interferometer measure¬ 
ments to be a colossal sun, actually 
the largest known, having a. diameter 
approximating to 420 millions of miles. 
In fact, next Ma} 7 , when Jupiter is nearer 
to us, Antares would extend all the 
way from the Earth to that planet. 

And what a journey it would be ! 
Research indicates that c. it would be 
through fiery, and probably whirling, 
gas for most of the way, G. F. M. 
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CHAPTER 43 
The Trial of Blaskett 

K arum sat in state in his big hut. 

Like. Naga he was an 
immensely fat man,, but as Sybil 
brought him in Kit saw at once 
that Karum was in every way a 
much finer type than the chief 
of the southern end of the island. 

Karum smiled graciously' and 
beckoned his two visitors to come 
and sit beside him. He then made 
a long speech, which Sybil translated 
very briefly. 

“ lie says that he is very much 
obliged to 3'ou for what you have 
done and that you arc his lionoured 
guests. ITc is going to give a great 
feast and he hopes your appetites 
are good. 1 ' 

“ I reckon ma appetite is all 
right," said Jupe, “ but what about 
Mr. Crale and dem oders ? " 

“ That is all right," said Sybil. 
“ A canoe has been sent to fetch 
them. These feasts are a dreadful 
nuisance," she added, in a lower 
voice, “ but you will have to stay 
for it.” 

“ Ah don’t'want to stay hcah a 
minute longer dan I has to,” 
growled Jupe. “ How soon do you 
reckon wc kin get away. Missy ? ” 
“ I wish I knew, Jupe,” said 
Sybil, rather sadly. “ You may be 
sure I will do all I can.” 

f ust then Air. Crale, with Col and 
the two sailors, came into the hut, 
and had to be solemnly introduced 
by Sybil to Karum. 

Col managed to squeeze in next 
to his brother, and began eagerly 
asking questions. Kit told him 
what had happened, and explained 
to him why they were obliged to 
remain on the island for the present. 
Col frowned. 

“ Blaskett again! ” he said. “ Kit, 
that fellow- is our evil genius. I 
don’t want to be horrid, but I’d 
give a good deal to know that we 
were quit of that scamp for good. 
You. take my woi-d for it, he will 
manage to cook up some fresh 
trouble.” 

By this time the women were 
bringing in dishes of baked fish and 
roast pork, as well as yams, 
bananas, and other fruit. The 
boys were quite htfngry enough to 
enjoy a meal, but this feast was 
m nch too much of a good thing. It 
went on and on. 

Karum allowed Sybil to go off 
early with his own daughters, 
pretty brown-eyed girls, but it was 
long past midnight before the others 
v ere able to get away to their sleep¬ 
ing quarters, so tired that they 
simply dropped down on their mats 
and were asleep almost at once. 

. Kit was the first to wake. He 
shook up Col, and the two went 
down to their morning swim. 
Sybil met them coming back and 
told them that breakfast was wait¬ 
ing, and a few minutes later the 
whole party were seated cross- 
legged on the floor around the 
dishes which two native women had 
brought in. _ 

“ Karum is doing us well,” ob¬ 
served Col, as he helped himself 
to a delicious red mullet. 

“ I would give it all for a cup of 
tea and one slice of English 
bread,” said Sybil, with a little 
sigh. “If you asked me what I 
should like best of anything in the 
world, I should say a piece of 
white bread and butter.” 

“ You shall have it before very 
long, Sybil,” said Col consolingly. 

just then a noise was heard out¬ 
side and Sybil jumped up, 

“ Wc must not wait to talk tilings 
over now,” she said. “ It is time 
to go to Karum. They are taking 
Blaskett there.” 

Karum sat in state in his big hut. 
Ills wife Vanda and liis children 
stood behind him, while Mr. Crale’s 
party were given mats on which to 
sit. Then Blaskett was brought 
in, and with him a big, hard-faced 
native whom the boys at once re¬ 
cognised as the man Naga had set 


to watch them, and whom they had 
nicknamed Samson. 

First one of his own chiefs stood 
forward and made a speech. 

" He is telling them all about 
Blaskett,” Sybil explained to the 
others. ” He says that Blaskett 
came here secretly by night in order 
to kill Karum’s people. lie says 
that it was bad enough for Naga s 
own men to attack like that, but 
that it was worse for a white 
man who had no reason to help 
Naga. He says that Blaskett 
deserves to die, and that he ought 
to be flung from the cliff at the 
* Place of Death/ ” 

CHAPTER 44 


A Bad Business’ 

]WT r. Crale looked very ^serious. 

^ “ As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “ the chief is perfectly 
right, and I hardly sec how we can 
interfere.” 

Kit looked up at him quickly. 

“ But, good gracious, Mr. Crale, 
we can’t let them kill a white man 
in that fashion.” 

Mr. Crale shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Of course we can’t, but wc 
shall make ourselves highly un¬ 
popular by stopping it.” 

Sybil broke in. “ Wait a minute, 
Mr." Crale. Blaskett is going to 
have a chance of defending himself. 

“I 3 ut]how can he? ” asked Col, 
in a quick whisper. “ He can’t 
talk their lingo.” 

“ No, but that big man with him 
will translate.” 

Blaskett began to speak, and, 
much though the boys disliked him, 
they had to own that he talked un¬ 
commonly well. He said that lie 
did not want to come at all, but 
was forced by Nagu to take charge 
of the whale-boat. He vowed that 
Naga had threatened to kill him 
if he did not go. 

“ I did not hurt any of your 
people, Karum,” he said. “It 
is true that I fired the gun, but I 
did not put nap bullet into it. If 
I had to fight anyone,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ I would much rather 
fight Naga than Karum. Naga is 
a bad man. Those other. white 
men,” pointing as he spoke to 
Mr. Crate's'-party, “will tell you 
the same thing. Naga treated 
tliem so badly that they had to run 
away.” . , . . 

“ He is a clever- knave/’ said 
Mr. Crale in a. low voice. “ That 
was a stroke of genius, bringing us 
into it.” 

All that Blaskett said was faith¬ 
fully translated by the man Samson, 
and the boys, watching Karum’s 
face, saw that he was a good deal 
impressed. He stopped Blaskett, 
and asked him a. question. 

As soon as Blaskett understood 
from Samson what the chief had 
said, he spoke out loudly and 
plainly. “ It is true what I say. 
I would far rather fight for Karum 
than for Naga, and I will promise 
to fight for him if he wishes me* to 
do so. I feel sure that the other 
white men will be glad to help.” 

Jupe made a growling sound in 
his throat and started to get up. 
But Air. Crale pulled him down. 

“Quietly, Jupe! If we say 
that we will not fight we are simply 
playing into Blaskett’s hands.” 

“ There’s not much risk of 
Blaskett being thrown to the 
sharks,” said Col to Kit. “ Next 
tiling that will happen, Karum 
will probably make the beggar his 
prime minister.” 

As events proved Col was not far 
wrong, for Karum swallowed Blas¬ 
kett’s story like so much milk, and, 
after a little more talk, ordered 
tlie ex-mate to be set free. 

As the man walked out of the 
hut he cast a glance of triumph 
at Mr. Crale’s part}*. 

The trial over," Kit and Col, 
together with Mr. Crale and Sybil 
and Jupe, went back into their 
sleeping quarters to talk things 
over and try to plan their escape. 


"Marse Col,”said Jupe, “ wc’se 
in de .same fix as befoah. Dat 
Blaskett, he’s after dc gold, and 
he ain’t agoing to let us get away 
wid dc whale-boat until he can 
fill her wid de gold.” 

Kit turned to Sybil. 

“Where is the gold, .Sybil?” 
he asked. 

| Sybil looked troubled. “Karum 
i made me promise faithfully that I 
j would not tell anybody,” she 
j answered. 

“ Oh ^that’s all right! ” said Kit 
■ quickly." “ A promise is a promise, 

! and you arc quite right not to say 
f anything.” 

Jupe spoke up. “If von all asks 
me I tink dc best thing for us to do 
is to get away from hcah jest as 
quick as eber we can scoot. De 
whale-boat is lying on dc beach. 
What’s dc matter wid running off 
wid her tonight ? ” 

He turned to Sybil. “What 
yo’ say, missie ? ” 

Sybil looked thoughtful. “It 
might be managed,” she said. 
“ I mean we might get hold of the 
boat, but how are wc going to 
manage about food and water ? ” 
Isn’t there any sort of store¬ 
house wc could raid ? ” asked Col. 

Sybil shook her head. 

“No; there is nothing of that 
sort. It would be quite impossible 
to get enough food for all of us un¬ 
less Karum ordered it to be got 
r$ady.” 

Before evening Kit and Col had 
discovered that Sybil was per¬ 
fectly right. There was no store 
of provisions in the village, and the 
most they could hope to got hold of 
would be a bunch or two of bananas. 
To set out without a good stock of 
food was utterly out of the question. 

In the evening they had another 
talk, and it was decided to ask 
Karum outright if he would allow 
them to leave the island. 

“ I will go,” Sybil said. “ Yes, 
please, 1 mean it,” she went on 
quickly. “ Karum likes me ; and, 
besides, I am the only one who can 
talk the language.” 

So off she went and the rest 
waited anxiously. They had not 
long to wait, for in less than a 
quarter of an hour Sybil was back. 

“ Well ? ” asked Col eagerly. 

“ It is—it is not so bad, Col,” 
she answered bravely. “ Karum 

says-” She stopped, choking 

a little. “ lie says that you may 
go, but-—but that he will not let me 
or Blaskett go/’ 

“Not let you go ? ” repeated Col. 
“ Then, of course, none of us go.” 

“ But you must,” begged Sybil. 
“ You might get help and come 
back for'me." 

Mr. Crale spoke up curtly. 

“ No, Sybil. Nothing would in¬ 
duce me to leave y ou here with 
Blaskett. Such a thing is not to 
be thought of for one moment.” 


Buy your .little 
Brother or Sister 



This jolly paper is special¬ 
ly written and printed for 
VERY little children. Only 
easy 7 words which any child 
can understand are used, 
and they are divided into 
syllables to make reading 
easy. With CHICKS’OWN 
children learn to read while 
enjoying to the full its 
bright Coloured Pictures, 
splendid stories, and funny 
jokes. Bin 7 a copy 7 TODAY. 
It is on sale every Tuesday 

Price 2d. 


CHAPTER 45 
Sybil Goes for Gold 

Two days passed. The 'party 

*■* were "well-treated, fed on the 
best, and allowed to go about as 
they pleased. Yet they knew that 
they were watched, while the whale¬ 
boat was guarded so that tlie} 7 
could not go near it. The worst 
of it was that Blaskett was con¬ 
stantly in and out of Karum’s liut. 

" We've got to do something,” 
said Col despairingly, as they sat 
together after breakfast on the 
third morning after the defeat of 
Naga’s people. 

“ Ef yo’ asks me derc’s only one 
ting to do,” growled Jupe. 
“ Catch dat Blaskett and tic him up 
somewhcrcs.” 

“ We could never catch him,” 
said Kit. “ He is always with 
Karum.” 

At that moment Sybil came in, 
and Kit saw from her expression 
that something was troubling her. 

“ What is the matter, Sybil ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Nothing much, only 1'shall have 
to be away all today,” she answered. 
“ Karum wants me.” 

“ I know,” said Col sharply. 
“ He wants you to # go and fetch 
more gold for him. "isn’t that it, 
Sybil ? ” 

“ I didn't want you to know,” 
said Sybil, “but "as you have 
guessed it, yes, that is what I have 
to do.” 

“Then we'll go with you, “cried Col. 

Sybil shook her head. 

“ You forget. Col. I have 
promised,” she said gently. 

Col bit his lip. “ I'd forgotten. 
All right. But are you sure you will 
be all right ? ” 

“ Quite right,” Sybil answered 
him. “ I only came to tell you. 
Now I must go at once.” 

They saw her cross the beach 
and disappear into the woods, and 
Col frowned. 

“ I hate her going alone on a job 
like that,” he grumbled. 

Kit looked up. “ Why shouldn't 
wc follow her ? ” he asked. “ It is 
true that she has promised Karum 
not to tell anyone where the gold 
lies, but we are under no such 
promise.” 

“ Good idea. Kit," agreed Col 
'eagerly. 

“ Yes; but we have to dodge the 
natives/' said Kit. “ That won't 
be too easy.” f 

“ We’ll start in the other direc¬ 
tion,” said Col. “ We know the 
reef lies to the north-east. What do 
you say, Mr. Crale ? ” 

“ Try it if you like, boys,” said 
the mate; “ but you will have to 
be very careful.” 

Jupe looked out. “ Dere’s no 
one watching jest now,” he told 
them. “ Ah reckon you kin slip 
into de bush widout no one seeing 
you.” 

Col nodded. “ Come on. Kit,” 
he said; and the two strolled away 
out of the hut. 

“ Jupe’s right. There’s not a 
soul about,” said Col. “ Nip into 
the bush, old chap.” 

A moment later and the twins 
had plunged into the welcome 
shade of the forest. They had 
Mr. Crale’s compass, so kept their 
direction easily. 

At first they crept along very 
quietly, every now and then stop¬ 
ping to listen. But they heard no 
suspicious sound, so they quickened 
their pace. Soon they reached 
higher ground, where the bush was 
not so thick, and at last gained the 
top of the ridge. 

Suddenly Col pointed. “ There’s 
Sybil,” he said. “See! About half 
a mile away, crossing that bit of 
open ground. Come on, quickly ! ” 

But Kit caught him by the arm 
and pulled him down behind a 
rock. “Not yet,” he whispered. 
“ There’s someone following us.” 

“ One of Karum’s spies ? ” ques¬ 
tioned Col. 

“ Wait. I'm not sure,” an¬ 
swered Kit. “ A native wouldn't 
have made so much noise. Listen ! 
Surely that's the sound of-nailed 
boots on rock ? ” 

He poked his head up cautiously. 
“ I thought so. It's Blaskett,” 
he murmured. 


Five-Minute Story 

The Orchard Door 

D aoul clapped his hands, and 
ran to his sister. 

“ Suzanne, I have found some 
holes in the brickwork,” he 
cried, “ and I think I can climb 
to the top of the wall ! ” 

“ Climb then/’ eagerly said 
Suzanne. “ We have always 
longed to see what lay over 
the Avail, ever since we came 
here for our holiday " 

“ It is an orchard,” announced 
Raoul, who was perched on the 
top by'then. “ It looks as if. it 
belonged to nobody, for the birds 
and wasps are busy in the 
branches, and fallen plums are. 
lying in purple wreaths all round 
the trees.” 

” We might gather some in my. 
little basket for Maman,” said 
Suzanne. “ Help me up, too.” 

It was a great scramble up fo r 
chnbb} 7 Suzanne, and a worse 
slide down for both of them, for 
the Avail Avas much steeper on 
the other side ; but they forgot 
their grazed knees Avhen they 
stood in the deserted orchard. 
Through meadOAV - grass and 
daisies they waded, to the trees. 

They had both eaten as 
much fruit as they could, and 
the basket A\as full of dark, 
glossy plums, Avhen the} 7 thought 
it must be time to return to 
Maman, But, alas ! they failed 
to find a place A\ 7 here they could 
climb the AA'all, and it Avas so 
high they could not get to the 
top again. 

They searched the orchard 
up and doA\m for a gate or 
door, and found nothing but the 
high Avail running round it, 
and forest trees behind. 

* They Avere still searching Avhen 
a rat came peeping round a 
cluster of toadstools. 

“I AA'onder if he knoAvs the 
A\ r ay out! ” said Suzanne. 

As they came closer the rat 
turned and fled to a great forest 
tree built in by the Avail ; it 
AATiggled through a crack and, 
A\ r as gone. 

The crack Avidened, and, bloAvn 
by the Avind, a little rounded door 
cut in the tree itself opened out 
slowly, shoAving a tunnel through 
the trunk, sunshine, and a glimpse 
of a quaint \ 7 illage beyond. 

The children stood half afraid. 

“ It looks like the fairy toAvn 
AA'here the Pied Piper led the 
children,” said Raoul, “ and 
it certainly was a rat Avliich 
shoAved us the way 1 ” 

“ Foolish ones, look again, 
and knoAV the seaside \ v il!age 
Avhere you bathe, just seen 
from a different vieAV 1 " said 
another A’oice, and a little old 
woman in a great Avhite cap 
appeared at the opening of the 
tunnel. ” Hoav did you find the 
secret door of my orchard ? ” 
she asked. 

When they told her she 
smiled and said: 

li You must come eA*erv day 
and gather plums, and I Avill 
show you the corkscreAv stairs 
aboA^e the tree-door, Avhich leads 
to a secret hollOAv in the branches 
where you can play that you are 
squirrels in a nest or robbers in 
a tower! 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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® ^Cy Heart is Like a Singing ffird 
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DF MERRYMAN 

A kindly visitor to the slum 
district of a great city noticed 
a little girl he could not remember 
having seen before, so he patted the 
child on the shoulder and said, 
“ Now, dear, isn’t this a new face ? ” 
“ No, sir; it isn’t a new one,” 
replied the child. “It’s only been 
washed.” 

00s 

What is His Name ? 

]\|Y first is in saunter and also in 
stroll, 

My second’s in fencing and also in 
pole, 

My third is in neither and also in 
not, 

My fourth is in tangle and also in 
knot, 

My fifth is in prying and also in 
spry, 

My sixth is in shamefaced and also 
in shy, 

My seventh is in loving and also in 
fond, 

My eighth is in fountain and also 
in pond, 

My whole is a poet whose writings 
you know, 

If you study this puzzle his name it 

Will Show. Answer next week 

□ 0 0 
Do You Live at Warrington? 
Warrington was formerly spelt 
Walintune, and means the 
town of Waling, or he foreigner. 
L often g L changed into r, and 
this is what happened with the name 
Warrington. 

Probably the site of the town 
was once occupied by a well-known 
foreigner or by a settlement of 
strangers. 

0 0-0 
A Salt Assault 
I’M going out a-hunting, 

I’m going to have some fun ; 
But there will be no danger, 
Although I have a gun. 

Storks, pigeons, and canaries, 

I’ll bring home without fail; 
For I’ll load my trusty gun with salt, 
And shoot them on the tail 1 


W HY is an empty room like a 
room full of married people ? 
Because there is not a single 
person in it. 

□ 0 0 
Winter Sports 



“ H ERE & oes to bowl,” said Snip 
to Snap, 

“ A snowball down this hill; 

We'll make it big, and when it stops 

It will be bigger still.” 

Too big,indeed,that snowball proved 

For those it chanced to meet; 

It caught poor Snorum in the back 

And swept him off his feet! 

0 0 0 
Hoist with His Own Petard 
“W HAT is the secret of your 
success ? ” said a young 
student of the law to a famous 
barrister with whom he was dining 
at an hotel. 

The barrister laughingly said 
that he would answer the question 
on condition that the young man 
paid for the dinner, and when this 
was agreed to he said that his suc¬ 
cess was due to nothing but “in¬ 
disputable evidence.” 

When they had finished their meal 
the barrister reminded his friend of 
his promise to pay the bill. 

“ I recall no such promise,” said 
the student. 

“ But you made it.” 

“ Where is your evidence, please ?” 

And the barrister, having no wit¬ 
nesses, had to admit that he had 
lost his case. 


000 

WHY is charity like an umbrella ? 

Because it is most useful when 
most widely extended. 

000 
Do You Know Me ? 

What is my form, you’ll hardly 
guess, 

For I nor head nor hands possess; 
Yet feet I have, though never walk, 
Use many words yet never talk. 
Both pain and pleasure 1 can give, 4 ' 
And longer than my maker live. 
My parts must be minutely kenned 
Before I’m known to you, my friend; 
For oft my feature lines in vain 
Are studied o’er and o’er again; 
And even though before your eye, 
You sometimes cannot me descry. 

Solution next week 


0 0 0 
The Puzzle of the Apples 

A hoy bought some apples and 
gave to a friend one-third of 
the whole number and one-third of 
an apple in addition, after which he 
had just one apple left. 

How many apples did he buy in 

the first place ? Solution next week 
0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Are We? Clouds 
A Winter Puzzle. Hearthrug 
A Catch Question 

Jack pointed out to his sister that 
she had not allowed for the weight of 
the'sawdust lost. 

Who Was She ? 

The Sorrowful Queen was Catharine 
of Aragon. 


Jacko Finds a Secret Drawer 


Belinda’s birthday Jacko was asked to tea. He found old 
^ Aunt Sarah there, installed by the fire, and a handsome 
Chippendale writing bureau standing in the bay window. 

The old lady made him most uncomfortable by greeting him 

- with: “Bless me! When I saw the child last he was lying in a 
cradle sucking his big toe ! ” 

Jacko tried to change the subject quickly by saying : 

“ Isn’t that a new bureau, Belinda ? ” 

" Yes, and no,” she said. “It is new here, for it is Aunt 
Sarah’s present to me; but it is an antique, and belonged to 

2 Grandpapa.” 

r Belinda and Aunt Sarah soon began to talk of family history, 
and Jacko, who was bored stiff, tried to amuse himself by 
examining the bureau. 

Every drawer and pigeon-hole was empty, but he went on 
fingering them in the hope of releasing some secret spring. Old 
bureaus ought to have hidden drawers, thought Jacko, and 

3 perhaps this one held a map of Treasure Island or a lovely 

- miniature set in diamonds. 


Suddenly his hope was realised. With a click the secret 
drawer revealed itself. There lay a queer, old-fashioned purse 
of knitted silk, and inside were five gold pieces ! 



Jacko hoped to release some secret spring 


6 


7 


9 


Jacko sprang up with a yell that made Aunt Sarah jump half 
out of her skin. 

“ Look ! ” he shouted, “ Look what I have found in the 
secret drawer! ” 

“ Secret drawer! ” exclaimed Aunt Sarah. “ I never knew 
there was one. But let me see. I remember this purse ! It 
was your Grandfather’s. Five sovereigns. Dear, dear, how it all 
comes back! ” 

Looking upset and ill, the old lady told her story. 

“ Years and years ago, when I was a girl, my father lost his 
purse containing five sovereigns. A maid servant was suspected, 
and the evidence against her seemed so very clear that she was 
dismissed, though we did not send for the police. We could 
not give her a character for honesty, and she has led a hard life 
ever since, sometimes working in the fields, doing a day’s 
scrubbing, or selling firewood and blackberries from door to 
door—any sort of job she could find. She has just gone to the 
workhouse, an old woman. 

“ All the time the purse was here, where your Grandfather 
must have put it. He was the most absent-minded person that 
ever lived ! 

“ And now,” said Aunt Sarah, rising, “ I must go at once to 
try to make some amends for what that poor woman has 
suffered. She shall spend the rest of her life in her own home, 
in comfort and honour.” 

“ Jacko,” said Belinda when they were alone, “ for once in 
your life your meddling ways have done good.” 


A Puzzle that Answers Itself 



Draw a line from dot number one in order to dot number 44 and back to number one. 12 
You will then see what is missing from this picture 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

t 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

London ..615S.. 6711 ..5190..4381 
Glasgow ..1991.. 2110 ..l 509 .•1l74 
Manchester \Q 77 .A\u.. 911 .. 760 
Edinburgh . 653-. 666.. 47S.. 434 

Portsmouth 333.. 351.. 243.. 232 

Swansea .. 245.. 207 .. 151 .. 147 

Coventry .. 151 .. 166 .. 102.. 97 

Halifax .. 116 .. 101.. 136 .. 131 

Ipswich .. 103.. 114.. 92 .. 81 

Blackpool . 88.. 76 .. 11 5.* 82 

Exeter 64.. 73.. 84.. 50 

Chester ... 48.. 71 .. 34.. 24 

The four weeks are up to Dec. 29,1923 


Id on Parle Francais 



Up 

8J 

Le clou ] 

Le troupeau L’inondation 

On a enfonce le clou dans Ie bois 

Le berger fait paitre son troupeau 
Tous perirent dans l’inondation 

apfi 




La ferme Le poulain La foret 


Nous passerons l’ete ala ferme 
Le poulain ne quitte pas sa mere 
Georges s’est egare dans la foret 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Red Roses 

Cusanne was a thin little 
^ girl, who could not run 
very fast nor eat very much, 
and she caught so many colds 
that Daddy felt quite anxious. 

■“ Send her away for a 
change,” said the doctor. 

But there was nobody to 
take her, till Cousin Eileen 
came along and settled it. 

“ Let her come to Switzer¬ 
land with me,” she said. “ She 
can tumble about on the snow 
in the sunshine and get strong.” 

Stisanne felt a little fright¬ 
ened about going such a long, 
long way; but when Daddy 
told her about the. great Swiss 
mountains all wearing snow- 
caps shining in the sunshine, 
and the miles of icc to play 
on, she thought Switzerland 
in winter must be even nicer 
than the seaside in summer. 

Mummy bought her the fun¬ 
niest clothes; she looked like a 
large Teddy Bear in them. 

“I do wish you were all 
coming,” sighed Susanne. “But, 
never mind, I’ll bring you 
presents.” 

Mummy said she would like a 
picture of the Swiss mountains. 

Daddy said: “I want two 
red roses ; and don’t you dare 
to come home without them.” 

Susanne thought Switzerland 
a lovely country. She learned 
how to skate, and she went uj) 
and down the snowy hills on a 
toboggan with lots of little 
boys and girls who looked like 
woolly Teddy Bears too ; and 



the more they tumbled into the 
snow the more they liked it. 

Susanne bought Mummy a 
lovely picture, and two little 
carved wooden goats for the 
babies, and then she began to 
feel sad, for there wasn’t a 
shop that sold red roses, and 
Daddy had seemed to want 
them most particularly. 

The day before they went 
back to England, she looked so 
miserable that Eileen said; 
“ Why, what’s the matter ? ” 

“ It’s because I haven't any 
red roses for Daddy,” said 
Susapne. 

“ Why, you little silty, you 
have got them ! ” cried Cousin 
Eileen. “ Look 1 Those are the 
roses Dadd}' wants.” 

She lifted Susanne on to a 
chair and told her to peep into 
the looking-glass. Instead of a 
pale, thin Little girl, she saw a 
plump, bright-eyed little person 
with cheeks as red as two roses. 
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OSTRICHES COME TO DINNER • SKI-GIRLS IN THE ALPS • SHOEING THE OX 



feeding the Ostriches—Ostrich farming in America is greatly on the increase; and here 
we see the birds on a Californian farm eagerly waiting to receive their food at dinner-time 


Settling 

problem 


the Housing Problem in Rhodesia—The natives in Rhodesia settle the housing 
by building their own houses of tree branches and grass thatching, as shown here 



jTho Coati Selects the Good Eggs—Patsy, the coati 
'from tropical America, who has recently arrived at 
ihe London Zoo, is very fond of eggs, and is able to 
Select the good ones from those that are not fresh 


The Ski-Girls Practise Turning—Everybody learns to ski at the winter 
resorts in Switzerland, now crowded with visitors. To go straight ahead 
is not very difficult, but to be able to turn well needs much practice, and 
these British visitors are endeavouring to make themselves proficient 


The QiantCrane of Danzig—A monster crane at Danzig 
unloading the boilers of locomotives imported for the 
Polish railways. The locomotives are put together 
on the pier and run on rails to their destinations 



Shoeing the Ox—This ox is used for haulage work in Derbyshire, and has to be shed from 
;'time to time by the village blacksmith. The animal is fastened to a frame during the shoeing 


Pickling Sprats for Export—Millions of sprats are now pickled at Brightlingsea, In Essex, 
for the export trade, various spices and herbs being mixed with the salt to improve the flavour^ 


ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATIC ACTS IN HISTORY-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 
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